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Mayport Naval Air Station, Florida 


The President’s Remarks During a Stopover at the Air 
Station, En Route to Key Biscayne. 
February 16, 1973 


I am greatly appreciative of the fact that you have all 
come out to welcome us on this very special day for us, 
particularly as I note that sign over there, “Thank You 
For Bringing Our Boys Home.” 


I want to point out that, of course, the responsibility 
of the President as Commander in Chief is to make some 
of the decisions that make possible our boys coming home, 
and coming home with peace with honor, which they 
have fought for. But I also want to point out it wouldn’t 
have been possible without the bravery and the service 
of those in the Armed Forces, like the 4,500 men on the 
Saratoga that is back here, and for what they did. 

We know it must have been a very long and sometimes 
tiring assignment for you to be 10 months on station 
out there, but by what you did, by the service you ren- 
dered, you helped make the great events that we now are 
thankful for possible. 

And I suppose sometimes particularly your wives, 
your families, your loved ones here at home, when they 
are apart from you, wonder if it is all worthwhile. I 
know, too, that during the 4 years that I have had respon- 
sibility for decisions, people around me have sometimes 
raised doubts as to whether it is worthwhile. All those 
questions for me, and I am sure for the great majority 
of Americans, were answered when Captain Denton 
stepped up to that microphone, the first one to set foot 
on Clark Field, and said that he was proud to have served 
this country in difficult times. He expressed his apprecia- 
tion to the American people, and then said, “God Bless 
America.” When anybody can say that after 61/2 years 
in prison, it is all worthwhile. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. at the Mayport Naval Air 
Station, Fla., where he visited the U.S.S. Albany, a guided missile 


cruiser on which his son-in-law, Lt. (jg.) Dwight David Eisen- 
hower II, serves. 


Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 


Excerpts of Remarks by Press Secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler Announcing the President’s Intention To 
Nominate L. Patrick Gray III. February 17, 1973 


The President is announcing with pleasure today that 
he will nominate L. Patrick Gray to be Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Pat Gray has been serv- 
ing as Acting Director of the FBI and was so designated 
by Attorney General Kleindienst May 3, 1972, the day 
after the death of J. Edgar Hoover. 

In announcing this nomination, President Nixon 
wanted me to express his confidence in Pat Gray’s excel- 
lent abilities and in the sound leadership he will provide 
to the FBI in its tradition of investigations carried out with 
objectivity and precision. The President believes that Pat 
Gray is a man of great intelligence and personal integrity 
and that he has performed with distinction in the difficult 
role of taking up the duties of Mr. Hoover. . . . 

Pat Gray, from the time he was appointed Acting 
Director, has been doing a very competent job of running 
the FBI. So the President, having a number of other mat- 
ters to attend to over the past months, felt that Mr. Gray 
was handling the job in such a way that it did not require 
an immediate decision. . . . Over the period of time that 
has passed, the President has had a chance to thoroughly 
review the matter with the Attorney General and with 
others, and has come to this decision. 


NOTE: Mr. Ziegler made the announcement at his news conference 
in Florida on Saturday, February 17, 1973. It was not issued in the 
form of a White House press release. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate G. Bradford 
Cook To Be a Member and Chairman of the 
Commission. February 17, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate G. Bradford Cook, of Chicago, IIl., to be a member 
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of the Securities and Exchange Commission, for a term 
expiring June 5, 1977. He will succeed Philip A. Loomis, 
Jr., who has been a member of the SEC since August 13, 
1971, and who is being nominated for the remainder of 
a term expiring June 5, 1974. 

The President also announced today that, upon his 
confirmation by the Senate, he would designate Mr. Cook 
as Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
As Chairman he will succeed William J. Casey who is now 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Cook has been General Counsel of the SEC since 
September 1971. Prior to becoming General Counsel of 
the SEC, he had been a partner in the Chicago, IIl., law 
firm of Winston, Strawn, Smith & Patterson. Mr. Cook 
had been with the firm, as an associate, since 1962. 

He was born in Lincoln, Nebr., on May 10, 1937. He 
was graduated from Stanford University in 1959 with a 
major in history. He received his LL.B. degree, with hon- 
ors, in 1962 from the University of Nebraska Law School, 
where he was associate editor of the Nebraska Law 
Review. 

Mr. Cook is a member of the American, Nebraska, 
Illinois, and Chicago Bar Associations, and has served as 
a member of the corporate law and securities law com- 
mittees of the Chicago Bar. He has also been a director 
of the Chicago Orchestral Association, the Lyric Opera 
of Chicago, the Wheaton (Illinois) National Bank, and 
the Bank of Northfield (Illinois). 

He is married to the former Laura Shedd Armour. 
They have four children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Philip A. 
Loomis, Jr., To Be a Member of the Commission. 
February 17, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Philip A. Loomis, Jr., of Pasadena, Calif., to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Commission for 
the remainder of a term expiring June 5, 1974. He will 
succeed William J. Casey, who resigned to become Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Loomis has been a member of the SEC since 
August 13, 1971. Prior to becoming a member of the 
SEC, he had been on the SEC staff since 1954. He be- 
came Associate Director, then Director, of the SEC’s 
Division of Trading and Exchanges (now Trading and 
Markets) in 1955. He remained Director of the Division 
until 1963, when he was named General Counsel of the 
SEC. 


During his career on the SEC staff, Mr. Loomis was 
presented the Career Service Award of the National Civil 
Service League in 1964, the SEC Distinguished Award 
in 1966, and the Justice Tom C. Clark Award in 1971. 

In 1941 and again from 1946 to 1954, Mr. Loomis 
was with the Los Angeles, Calif., law firm of O’Melveny 
& Myers. From 1942 to 1944 he was an attorney with the 
Office of Price Administration, and from 1944 to 1946 he 
was associate counsel of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. (now 
Northrop Corp.). 

Mr. Loomis was born in Colorado Springs, Colo., on 
June 11, 1915. He received his A.B. degree, with highest 
honors, from Princeton University in 1938, and in 1941 
he received his LL.B. degree, cum laude, from the Yale 
University Law School, where he was on the editorial 
board of the Yale Law Journal. Mr. Loomis is a member 
of the American, Federal, and Los Angeles Bar 
Associations. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John R. 
Evans To Be a Member of the Commission. 
February 17, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John R. Evans of Murray, Utah, to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission for the re- 
mainder of a term expiring June 5, 1973. He will suc- 
ceed James J. Needham, who resigned effective July 14, 
1972, to become chairman of the board and chief exec- 
utive officer of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Evans has been a member of the professional staff 
of the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs since July 1, 1971. From July 1964 until 
he assumed his current position, he was minority staff di- 
rector of the Committee. From February 1963 to July 
1964, Mr. Evans was economics assistant to Senator 
Wallace F. Bennett. 

He was born in Bisbee, Ariz., on June 1, 1932. 
Mr. Evans received his B.S. degree in economics from the 
University of Utah in 1957, and his M.S. degree in eco- 
nomics from the same school in 1959. He served as a 
research assistant in the University of Utah’s Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research from 1960 to 1963, and 
was an economics instructor during 1962-63. While he 
was at the University of Utah, Mr. Evans published nu- 
merous articles and studies in economics and business 
publications. 

Mr. Evans is married to the former Gale Gagon of 
Provo, Utah. They have two sons and reside in Bethesda, 
Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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Meeting With the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO 


The President’s Informal Remarks to Reporters 
Following the Meeting at the Americana Hotel, 
Bal Harbour, Florida. February 19, 1973 


In the course of this meeting, I covered a number of 
subjects of mutual interest, but as far as a briefing is 
concerned, I will leave that to President Meany. i came 
here as the guest of the AFL-CIO, and as I understand, 
he will be meeting the press at 12 o'clock. 

I will only say that I was very appreciative of the 
reception that we had, and I also want to say on one 
point, if I could, that Mr. Meany—I think I could cover 
this—particularly in addition to discussing various other 
economic issues, and the like, mentioned the fact that 
the support that most of the leaders of organized labor 
gave to our program of national defense and to achieving 
a peace with honor in Vietnam was indispensable in 
achieving that peace which we are now seeing in such 
vivid terms as our POW’s return. I expressed apprecia- 
tion to the leaders of organized labor for that support. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. at the Americana Hotel, 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 


For the President’s further remarks on his meeting with the 
Executive Council of the AFL—CIO, see page 160 of this issue. 


Jackie Gleason Inverrary Classic 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and Mr. 
Gleason at the Inverrary Golf and Country Club, 
Lauderhill, Florida. February 19, 1973 


Mr. Gueason. Ladies and gentlemen, of course this 
is an extraordinary honor which we are very apprecia- 
tive of, and especially because of the weather. I am going 
to make this very, very brief because the President is 
standing here in just a jacket, and it is raining. 

We have introduced him to the celebrities that we 
have here. He was very gracious to speak to each one 
of them at length and now I would like him to say a 
few words to you people. 

Tue Presment. Thank you very much. Jackie, I 
am delighted to be here at the opening of this tourna- 
ment. I understand you don’t start playing until Thurs- 
day, except for the celebrities. Do you call that playing? 
[Laughter] 


Mr. Gieason. Only when the girls are here. 

Tue Present. Am I in the right place? I thought 
this was a golf tournament. [Laughter] 

I want to say just a few words, if I could, about my 
favorite charity, and in mentioning my favorite charity 
I don’t mean there aren’t many others that are just as 
worthwhile. But before I was elected in 1968, I was the 
chairman of the board of the Boys’ Clubs of America. 
It is a wonderful organization, one million boys in 1,000 
clubs all across this country. 

As a result of those clubs which this golf tournament 
will help fund in the years ahead, those one million boys, 
instead of being on the streets, have a place to play, in a 
Boys’ Club. And so if you all come, remember you are 
supporting a fine charity and we express our apprecia- 
tion for that. 

Now, I am not through. [Laughter] 

Mr. GLeason. My, you are loquacious. 

Tue Presment. Second, I want to express appre- 
ciation to celebrities. I do not mean simply those who 
play golf, and they, of course, deserve your applause. 
We expect the golfers to be here, because there is money 
at the end, but the celebrities—I see people like Jackie 
Gleason here, and Fred MacMurray, Mike Douglas, 
Joe DiMaggio, and the others. These celebrities are peo- 
ple who are here contributing their time. They help to 
draw the gallery a bit, but they don’t only come here, 
but wherever there is a good cause, anyplace in America, 
believe me, you can call on these people and the others 
who will be participating in this tournament and they 
will come and contribute their time. I think the celebri- 
ties deserve a hand because they won’t get one at the 
end of the tournament. 


And now I want to say a word to my Florida friends. 
I saw just a little bit of the end of the tournament in San 
Diego yesterday at Torrey Pines. It was a beautiful day, 
75 degrees, the sun was shining. But I had been in San 
Clemente just a little way from Torrey Pines a few days 
before and it was just about like this, except it was a 
little colder. 


So for those who are, as I am, a very great enthusiast 
for Florida and also an enthusiast for California, just 
let me say, when the tournament opens, the sun will be 
shining and it will be a very safe tournament. It will be 
a very safe tournament because I have ordered the Vice 
President to be in Washington all next week. [Laughter] 

Thank you. 

Mr. Guegason. In conclusion, may I say that if he 
brought home the POW’s, the sun will shine tomorrow. 


NoTe: The exchange of remarks began at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Inverrary Golf and Country Club, Lauderhill, Fla., site of the 
annual golf tournament for the benefit of the Boys’ Clubs of America. 
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Meeting With the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO 


The President’s Informal Remarks to Reporters on the 
Meeting During His Visit to the Inverrary Golf and 
Country Club, Lauderhill, Florida. February 19, 1973 


Reporter. How did you feel about your meeting with 
George Meany and the labor leaders? 

THE Presment. It was a very constructive meeting. 
We had an opportunity to talk not only to the executive 
meeting, but the presidents of some of the international 
unions. It was an opportunity to tell them what the 
attitudes of the Administration would be on subjects of 
major concern to them and to most of the American 
people on questions like trade, on questions like con- 
trolling the price of the cost of living, and keeping down 
particularly food costs, which concern working people 
and all people, and also on questions of national security, 
in which organized labor has always taken a very, very 
responsible position. 

I think the point Mr. Meany emphasized in intro- 
ducing me, and one that I emphasized after the meet- 
ing—both in it and afterwards—is very simply that 
during the difficult periods when we have attempted to 
bring the war in Vietnam to a conclusion in the right 
way, in a way that our POW’s could come off those 
planes with their heads high, knowing that they had not 
fought in vain, knowing they had accomplished the objec- 
tive of the United States, which very simply was to pre- 
vent the imposition by force of a Communist government 
on 17 million people of South Vietnam—that could not 
have been achieved had it not been for the support of 
millions of Americans and particularly, as I emphasized 
to them, it could not have been achieved had it not been 
for the steadfast, outspoken support of most of the leaders 
of organized labor. 


Most of them are Democrats, as I pointed out, but 
when it came to the problem of national security, when 
it came to standing by the President, whether it was this 
President or his predecessor, in attempting to achieve 
peace with honor, the leaders of organized labor were 
always standing firm, and I expressed appreciation for 
that. 


Reporter. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 12:20 p.m. at the 
Inverrary Golf and Country Club, Lauderhill, Fla. 

For the President’s remarks following his meeting with the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO, see page 159 of this issue. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill Renaming 
the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston in Honor of 
the Late President. February 19, 1973 


It is with great pleasure today that I sign into law S.J. 
Res. 37, designating the Manned Spacecraft Center in 
Houston as the Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center. 

Few men in our time have better understood the value 
of space exploration than Lyndon Johnson. 

It was he, as a Senator, who wrote, introduced, and 
helped to enact the legislation which created the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. He called it the 
proudest legislative achievement of his years in the 
Congress. 

As Vice President, he was Chairman of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council in the critical, early 
years of exploration when the groundwork was laid, and 
the determination made to put a man on the moon. 

Finally, as President, he oversaw the first flights of the 
Apollo moon landing program, and he did it in a way 
that led people beyond the adventure and the pride to 
the deeper meaning and the deeper benefits of space ex- 
ploration. Speaking at the Manned Spacecraft Center in 
Houston on March 1, 1968, he summed up this Nation’s 
purpose in outer space: “We do not build rockets and 
spacecraft to fly our flag in space, or to plant our banner 
on the surface of the moon. 

“Instead, we work and we build and we create to give 
all mankind its last great heritage. We are truly reaching 
for the stars.” 

By his vision and his work and his support, Lyndon 
Johnson drew America up closer to the stars, and before 
he died he saw us reach the moon—the first great plateau 
along the way. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (S.J. Res. 37) is Public Law 93-8, ap- 
proved February 17, 1973. 


American National Red Cross 


Announcement of Appointment of Frank Stanton as 
Principal Officer and a Member of the Board of 
Governors of the Red Cross. February 19, 1973 


The President today announced that he would appoint 
Frank Stanton, of New York, N.Y., as a member of the 
Board of Governors of the American National Red Cross. 
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The President also announced that he would designate 
Mr. Stanton as principal officer of the American National 
Red Cross. He will assume both positions on April 1, 1973. 

In both posts he will succeed E. Roland Harriman, who 
is resigning effective March 31, 1973. Mr. Harriman has 
been principal officer and a member of the Board of 
Governors of the American National Red Cross since 
December 1, 1950. 

Mr. Stanton has been vice chairman of the board of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System since 1971. He has been 
with CBS since 1935 and served as its president from 
1946 to 1971. 

Mr. Stanton, 64, is a native of Muskegon, Mich. He 
received his B.A. degree from Ohio Wesleyan University 
in 1930 and his Ph. D. in psychology from Ohio State 
University in 1935. 

He has been a member-at-large of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American National Red Cross since his 
election by the Board in October 1970. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Food Industry Advisory Committee of 
the Cost of Living Council 


Announcement of Appointment of 15 Members of the 
Committee. February 19, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
15 persons as members of the Food Industry Advisory 
Committee of the Cost of Living Council. The Commit- 


tee was created by Executive order on January 11, 1973 
(when Phase III was announced) to advise the Cost of 
Living Council Committee on Food on the operation of 
the Economic Stabilization Program in the food industry. 
On January 27, 1973, the President announced the 
appointment of Donald S. Perkins as Chairman of the 
Committee. The members being appointed are: 


James M. Becos, of Potomac, Md., former Under Secretary of 
Transportation, and director, EMC Corp. 

Cuartes E. Bisxop, of Hyattsville, Md., chancellor, University of 
Maryland. 

Cu1rton B. Cox, of Phoenix, Ariz., executive vice president, Armour, 
Inc. 

Wiiuram D. Farr, of Greeley, Colo., president, Farr and Farm Co. 

Mary T. Hamitton, of Chicago, IIl., associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Loyola University. 

TERRANCE HANOLD, of Minneapolis, Minn., president, Pillsbury Co. 


Eunice Howe, of Belmont, Mass., Chairman, Consumer Advisory 
Council. 


Wriuam J. Kuxruss, of Mackinaw, IIl., president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Morris Lewis, Jr., of Indianola, Miss., chairman of the board, 
Super Valu Stores, Inc. 


Witiram MitcHe.t, of Oakland, Calif., president, Safeway Stores, 
Inc. 


ANnpRALL E. Pzarson, of Bronxville, N.Y., president, Pepsico, Inc. 


Harry R. Poo ez, of Glennville, Ill., executive vice president, Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. 


Martin Sorkin, of Washington, D.C., economic consultant. 


Harvey T. SterpHens, of Rosemont, Pa., executive vice president, 
ARA Services, Inc. 


AsrAHAM Weiss, of Bethesda, Md., director of research, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


The Committee will meet at the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil in Washington, D.C. tomorrow. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 





SOUTH CAROLINA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The President’s Remarks to a Joint Session of the Assembly at the 
Capitolin Columbia. February 20, 1973 


Governor West, Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Senator Thurmond, Sen- 
ator Hollings, my colleagues from the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., all of the distinguished members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of South Carolina: 


I had not realized until the Governor had introduced me so elo- 
quently that this is the first time that a President of the United States 
has stood in this place. I am honored to be here for that reason, and I 
am also honored to be here because this is the first State Legislature in 
the Nation which passed a resolution supporting the peace settlement in 
Vietnam. 

Before speaking of that settlement, I would like to refer briefly 
to some of the distinguished people who are here in this chamber today, 
and first, to one of the truly great First Ladies of America, Mrs. James 
Byrnes. 
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All of you know of the friendship that I was privileged to have with 
Governor Byrnes. You will remember that I mentioned the fact on his 
death that no man in the whole history of this country had held more 
offices and more high offices at both the State and Federal level than 
he had held during his long and distinguished career. He was also a very 
wise and farsighted man who was willing to give good counsel on occasion 
when he was asked. 

I remember when I was defeated when I ran for President in 1960, 
I asked Governor Byrnes whether I should run for Governor of Cali- 
fornia. He thought a moment and said, “Yes, you should.” I ran for 
Governor. I lost, but the advice was very farsighted because if I had 
not run for Governor and had not lost, I wouldn’t be standing here today. 

I also want to pay tribute on this occasion to Speaker Blatt. It was 
interesting for me to note, and I note it now for the whole Nation, that 
he has been Speaker in this House longer than any man has held that 
position in the whole history of America, and I pay a tribute to him 
for having that high position today. 

I am also very proud today that Secretary Dent, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is present with us. He is the first man from South Carolina to serve 
in a President’s Cabinet since James Byrnes was Secretary of State. 

And then, too, I wish to pay my respects on this occasion to the 
delegation from Washington, D.C. I could say much about them in terms 
of their very strong support of policies that we believe are best for 
America. I will simply say that on this occasion, under the very strong 
leadership of Senator Strom Thurmond, there is no delegation from any 
State in the Union that has given more firm support to the policies that 
made the achievement of a peace settlement possible. 

It is interesting to note that the delegation in the Senate is half 
and half, Republican and Democratic. The delegation in the House of 
Representatives is about half and half, Republican and Democratic. But 
as the late Mendel Rivers used to say, when the defense of America and 
the honor of America is involved, we are not Republicans, we are not 
Democrats, we are Americans, and that is the spirit which has motivated 
the delegation from South Carolina always in the House of Representa- 
tives and the United States Senate. 

Now I would like to turn to the settlement which has been discussed 
at considerable length, probably, on the floor of this chamber when 
the resolution was passed, and also throughout the country since that 
settlement was announced. I should like to speak to you quite candidly 
about the settlement in terms of what it really means—what it means 
to America, what it means to the people of South Vietnam, and what 
it means to the world. 

In referring to that settlement, I think it is important for us to 
note that I have often used the term “peace with honor.” What does 
peace with honor mean? And here we go back into the long history 
of this terribly difficult war, the longest in this Nation’s history. 

Because the war has been so long, and because it has been so diffi- 
cult, there is a tendency for us to forget how the United States became 
involved, and why. It would be very easy now, looking back, to point 
out the mistakes that were made in the conduct of the war, to even 
question whether or not the United States should have become involved 
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in the first place. But let us get one thing very clear: When, during the 
course of President Kennedy’s Administration, the first men were sent 
to Vietnam for combat, when, during the course of President Johnson’s 
Administration others were sent there to continue the activities in the 
military area, they were sent there for the most selfless purpose that any 
nation has ever fought a war. 

We did not go to South Vietnam, and our men did not go there, 
for the purpose of conquering North Vietnam. Our men did not go to 
South Vietnam for the purpose of getting bases in South Vietnam or 
acquiring territory or domination over that part of the world. They 
went for a very high purpose, and that purpose can never be taken away 
from them or this country. It was, very simply, to prevent the imposition 
by force of a Communist government on the 17 million people of South 
Vietnam. That was our goal, and we achieved that goal, and we can be 
proud that we stuck it out until we did reach that goal. 

Now the question, of course, will be raised by historians—the instant 
historians of the present and those who look at it in the future and attempt 
to evaluate this long and difficult war—was the purpose worth it? Was 
the sacrifice worth it? 

Only historians in the future, perhaps, will be able to judge that 
accurately, but we, at this time, and, I know, you, as you passed your 
resolution, must have considered the alternatives. 

We had alternatives. I recall when I first became President there 
were those of my own party who suggested that after all, I had not 
made the decision that involved the United States with combat troops 
in Vietnam in the first place and, therefore, from a political and partisan 
standpoint, the better course of action and the easy course of action was 
to get out of Vietnam, to bring our men home, and to bring them home 
and to get our prisoners of war back regardless of what happened to South 
Vietnam. 

That would have been a rather easy position, politically, to take. 
On the other hand, when we examine it for what it really meant and 
could have meant to the United States, we can see why I had to reject 
it and why the people of the United States have supported that rejec- 
tion during the 4 years which finally ended with the peace settlement. 

If, for example, the North Vietnamese would have accepted the 
proposition of returning our prisoners of war simply for our getting out 
our own troops from Vietnam, and that is a highly doubtful proposition, 
but if they had, let us see what it would have meant. 

We would have fought a long war. We would have lost tens of 
thousands of Americans who were killed in action and we would have 
fought it for what purpose? Only to get our prisoners of war back. If 
you wonder whether or not that purpose would have been adequate, 
let me say that a letter that I received from a mother in California per- 
haps will answer the question. 

“As a mother of a young man who gave his life in this war, I felt 
very strongly about wanting an honorable peace agreement. Had you 
agreed to anything less, you would have let down not only the boys 
remaining in Vietnam, but also those who died in this war. It was diffi- 
cult enough to accept our son’s death, but to know it was all in vain 
would have been even more a tragedy. We feel that our son James 
would have felt as we do, and would have supported your policy.” 
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I say to the members of this Assembly gathered here that James 
did not die in vain, that the men who went to Vietnam and have served 
there with honor did not serve in vain, and that our POW’s, as they 
return, did not make the sacrifices that they made in vain, and I say 
it because of what we did in Vietnam. 

It is my firm conviction that the United States can now exercise 
more effective leadership in the cause of world peace which the Gov- 
ernor has so eloquently described a moment ago. On this occasion, I 
think it is well for us to think of a number of people whom we should 
honor today. We, of course, should honor our prisoners of war who 
have come back after their great ordeal standing tall, proud of their 
country, proud of their service. 

We should honor also those who have died, and in honoring them, 
let’s honor some of the bravest women this Nation has ever seen, the 
wives, the mothers, not only of the POW’s, but of those who died, the 
mother of a boy like James. 

And finally, let us honor the 2% million men who served, who 
did not desert America, but who served, served in a difficult war, came 
back, often not with honor in terms of what they found from their neigh- 
bors and friends, but came back to what could have been a rather dis- 
couraging reception. 

Now that we have brought an end to the war, let us honor them all, 
and the way to honor them, I say, is for us to work together to build 
a lasting peace in the world, a peace that can last not only in Southeast 
Asia, but a peace that the United States can help to build for this whole 
world in which we live. 

Ending a war is not unusual for the United States. After all, 
in this century we ended World War I, we ended World War II, we 
ended Korea, and now we have ended the American involvement in 
Vietnam. The critical question is: How do we end a war and then go 
from there to build a peace? And I address that question in relationship 
to this war for just a moment. 

The year 1972 saw some historic breakthroughs in terms of America’s 
search for peace, along with other nations: the opening of the dialogue 
with the People’s Republic of China, with leaders who represent one- 
fourth of all the people who live on the face of the globe; the discussions 
that took place in Moscow last May and early June, discussions which 
led to a number of agreements, but particularly an agreement between 
the two superpowers to limit nuclear arms, the first step toward arms 
limitation, and, of course, more talks will take place this year with the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. 

Now, when we consider those great events, the opening to China, 
which we are already beginning to develop, as you have noted in your 
papers recently, the opening with the Soviet Union of the discussions 
that can lead eventually, we trust, to arms control and perhaps further 
down the line to reduction of the nuclear arms that burdens us, burdens 
them, and threatens the whole world with destruction—as we look at 
those great events, combined with the end of the war in Vietnam, there 
could be a tendency for us to sit back and assume that we are going to 
have peace, instant peace, because of these new developments. 

What we must recognize is that we would not have had the 
kind of fruitful and constructive discussions that we had with the 
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Soviet Union, and in my view we would not have had the opening of 
the dialogue with the People’s Republic of China unless the United 
States had been strong—strong not only in its arms, but also unless the 
United States had been strong in terms of its will, its determination. 

A nation which is strong militarily and yet is not respected is not 
a nation that is worth talking to. America is strong militarily, and America 
has demonstrated by its willingness to stand by a small, weak country, 
until we achieved an honorable peace, that we deserve, first the trust of 
our allies and the respect of our potential adversaries in the world. And 
that, again, gives us a reason why we can look back on this long and 
difficult war and say that American men sacrificed—some their lives, 
some long imprisonment, and some away from home in a land which 
most of them did not know—that Americans have made that sacrifice 
in a cause that was important not just for Vietnam, but for America’s 
position of leadership in the whole world because America comes out 
of this long and difficult struggle strong militarily and respected in the 
world. 

Had we taken another course, had we, for example, followed the 
advice of some of the well intentioned people who said, “Peace at any 
price. Get our prisoners of war back in exchange for withdrawing,” 
had we taken that course, then respect for America, not only among our 
allies but particularly among those who might be our potential adver- 
saries, would have been eroded, perhaps fatally. 

And so I say to you here today as we look to the future, the chances 
for us to build a peace that will last are better than they have been at 
any time since the end of World War II. We will continue the dialogue 
with the Soviet leaders. We will continue the dialogue with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. And, in this year ahead, we will renew dis- 
cussions that we have been having in the past with our friends in Europe 
and in other parts of the world, because as we talk to those who have 
been our adversaries in the past, we must not overlook the vital necessity 
of strengthening the bonds we have with our allies and our friends around 
the world. 

But as we conduct those discussions, I would urge upon this legisla- 
tive body what I have often urged upon the Congress of the United 
States: Let us be sure that as the President of the United States and 
his representatives negotiate with great powers in the world, let us be 
sure that he never goes to the negotiating table representing the second 
strongest nation in the world. 

Because America is strong and has been strong, we have been able 
to negotiate successfully. We must maintain our strength and, of course, 
we will reduce it, but it must be on a mutual basis and not on a uni- 
lateral basis, because reducing unilaterally would remove any incentive 
for others in the world to reduce their strength at the same time. 

Having spoken of military strength, let me also speak briefly of 
other kinds of strength that we need if we are going to build a world 
of peace and if America is going to continue the great role that we are 
destined to play as we near our 200th birthday as a nation. 

It is essential that government—and here in this legislative chamber 
all of us are participants in the role of government—it is essential that 
government in America be strengthened in terms of being more responsive 
to the people. 
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By that I mean that government must get closer to the grass roots, 
and by getting closer to the grass roots, what I am very simply suggesting 
is this: For much too long, power has been flowing from the people, 
from the cities, from the counties, from the States, to Washington, D.C. 
And that is why, beginning with an historic move on revenue-sharing, 
and in other areas, I feel firmly we must turn it around, and that power 
should flow away from the concentration in Washington back to the 
States and the people. That is where it belongs and that is where it is 
staying. 

Let us also remember that if America is to play the kind of a 
role that it must play and we want it to play, we need to be a united 
country. By being a united country, that doesn’t mean that we agree on 
everything. It means that we have disagreements between parties, dis- 
agreements on a number of issues. That is the very essence of a free 
society. 

But let the time be gone when this country is divided region against 
region, North versus South, race against race, black versus white, one 
economic group against another, labor versus management, simply 
because they are members of different groups. Let the time be gone when 
we divide Americans by age, the old against the young; in terms of what 
they produce, the city against the farm. 

It does not mean that we all have the same interest. It does not 
mean that we do not have areas where we disagree. But what it does 
mean is that this nation, when the great issues are involved—the security 
of America, the honor of America—let us speak of those issues and speak 
to those issues as one united people. 

In that connection, as I speak for the first time as President of the 
United States to a legislature in the South, one of the things I am most 
proud of during the time I have served as President, and during the three 
times I have had the great honor to run for President, is that I have 
never divided this country North against South, East against West, one 
region against the other. 

I believe this is one country, and let us all work to make it one 
country, because it is one United States of America that can lead the 
world to peace, the kind of peace that all of us want in the years ahead. 

Finally, today, if we are to play the role that we are destined to 
play, we need faith. I think that the faith of all Americans was restored 
by what we have seen in the past few days as our prisoners of war came 
down the ramp of those planes and set foot for the first time on American 
soil, some of them after 6, 7 years of imprisonment. 

You wonder how this nation, or any nation, could have brought 
into life men who would be so strong, men who could endure so much. 
And the important thing is, as we saw them come down those stairs, 
they came down with their heads high, proud of their country, proud 
of what they had done, and that is another reason why peace with 
honor was so vitally important. Because if this war, long and difficult 
as it was, had been ended solely for the basis of obtaining their release, 
you can see that for them it would have been the greatest disappointment. 

I close with a message from one of them. When he sent this cable 
to me a few days ago, he did not know, and could not have known, that 
I would be addressing the South Carolina State Legislature today. The 
cable was to me, but as you can see as I read it, it is to all of you as well. 
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It is from Robert N. Daughtrey, Major, United States Air Force. 
“My faith in our fellow Americans never faltered. Thank you for 
returning us with honor. I assure you we returned filled with pride and 


faith in the future. 


“God bless you. God bless America.” 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:46 p.m. at the State Capitol, Columbia, S.C. 





Department of Agriculture 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Robert W. 
Long To Be Assistant Secretary for Conservation, 
Research and Education. February 20, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert W. Long, of Palo Alto, Calif., to be Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Conservation, Research, and 
Education. He will succeed Thomas K. Cowden, who has 
been Assistant Secretary for Rural Development and 
Conservation since April 14, 1969. 

Mr. Long is senior vice president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica in charge of domestic and international agricultural 
loans. He has been with the Bank of America since May 
1967 and has been a senior vice president since December 
1968. 

From 1949 until 1967, Mr. Long was with The Irvine 
Company, Tustin, Calif., beginning as a hired hand and 
working his way up to vice president in charge of the 
firm’s agricultural and land management operations. ° 

He was born in Chicago, IIl., on October 27, 1922. He 
was graduated from Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., in 1948 with a B.A. in economics. Mr. Long served 
in the U.S. Navy as an officer from 1943 to 1945, and 
pursued graduate study at the University of California at 
Los Angeles during 1948-49. 

Mr. Long has been active in a number of farm orga- 
nizations, including the Foundation for American Agri- 
culture, the Council of California Growers and the 
Agriculture Committee of the California Chamber of 
Commerce. He has also been active with youth groups, in- 
cluding Explorer Scouts, the 4-H Club and was recently 
awarded the honorary title of State Farmer by the Cali- 
fornia Association of Future Farmers of America. He is a 
Trustee of Wabash College, and Associate of Golden 
Gate University in San Francisco and a member of 
the Board of the Independent Colleges of Northern 
California. 

He is married to the former June Herrick. They have 
two sons and two daughters. 


The American Economy 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio Prior to 
Transmitting to the Congress the Third in a Series of 
State of the Union Messages. February 21, 1973 


Good afternoon. 

Tomorrow I will send to the Congress the economic 
section of my State of the Union report. 

One fact stands out above all others in this report: 
For the first time in nearly 20 years, we can look forward 
to genuine prosperity in a time of peace. 

For most people, talking about the economy brings to 
mind some vast, complicated machine. Today, I want to 
talk about the economy in personal terms—about its im- 
pact on you and your family. 

Basically the economy affects you in three ways. 

First, it affects your jobs, how plentiful they are, how 
secure they are, how good they are. Second, it affects what 
you take home from those jobs, and how much you can 
buy with your income. And finally, it affects how much 
you can spend on your own and how much you have to 
pay back.to the Government in taxes. 

Let’s look briefly at each of these elements. 

To begin with, the job picture today is very encourag- 
ing. The number of people at work in this country rose 
by 2.3 million during 1972, the largest increase in 
25 years. Unemployment fell from the 6 percent level in 
1971 to 5 percent last month. This record is even more 
remarkable since so many more people have been seeking 
jobs than usual. Nearly three million Americans have 
been released from defense-related jobs since 1969, in- 
cluding over one million veterans. Women and teenagers 
have also been looking for work in record numbers. Yet 
jobs for all these groups have increased even faster. 

The reason for this success is that the economy grew 
by 6% percent last year, one of the best performances in 
the past quarter century. Our economic advisers expect 
a growth rate of nearly 7 percent in 1973. That would 
bring unemployment down to around the 41% percent 
level. 
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The second great question is how much you take home 
from your job, how much it will buy for you. Here the 
news is also good. Not only are more people working, but 
they are getting more for their work. Average per capita 
income rose by 7.7 percent during 1972. That is well 
above the average gain during the previous 10 years. 
Most important, however, is that these gains were not 
wiped out by rising prices, as they often were in the 1960's. 

The Federal Government spent too much, too fast, in 
that period, and the result was runaway inflation. Your 
wages may have climbed very rapidly during those years, 
but not your purchasing power. Now that has changed. 
The inflation rate last year was cut nearly in half from 
what it was 4 years ago. The purchasing power of the 
average worker’s take-home pay rose more last year than 
in any year since 1955. It went up by 4.3 percent, the 
equivalent of two extra weekly paychecks. 

We expect to reduce inflation even further in 1973, 
for several reasons. The fundamental reason is the 
Nation’s growing opposition to big spending. We have a 
good chance now, the best in years, to curb the growth 
of the Federal budget. That will do more than anything 
else to protect your family budget. 

Other forces are working for us, too. Productivity in- 
creased sharply last year, which means the average worker 
is producing more and, therefore, can earn more without 
driving prices higher. In addition, the fact that real spend- 
able earnings rose so substantially last year will encourage 
reasonable wage demands this year. Workers will not have 
to catch up from an earlier slump in earnings. 

Finally, we now have a new system of wage and price 
controls, one that is the right kind of system for 1973. The 
idea that controls have virtually been ended is totally 
wrong. We still have firm controls. We are still enforcing 
them firmly. All that is changed is our method of enforc- 
ing them. 

The old wage and price control system depended on 
a Washington bureaucracy to approve major wage and 
price increases in advance, Although it was effective while 
it lasted, this system was beginning to produce inequities 
and to get tangled in red tape. The new system will avoid 
these dangers. Like most of our laws, it relies largely on 
self-administration, on the voluntary cooperation of the 
American people. But if some people should fail to co- 
operate, we have the will and we have the means to 
crack down on them. 

We would like Phase III to be as voluntary as pos- 
sible, but we will make it as mandatory as necessary. Our 
new system of controls has broad support from business 
and labor, the keystone for any successful program. It 
will prepare us for the day when we no longer need con- 
trols. It will allow us to concentrate on those areas where 
inflation has been most troublesome—construction, health 
care, and especially food prices. 


Let me focus for a moment on food prices. They have 
risen sharply at the wholesale level in recent months, so 
that figures for retail prices in January and February, 
when they are published, will inevitably show sharp in- 
creases. In fact, we will probably see increases in food 
prices for some months to come. 

The underlying cause of this problem is that food sup- 
plies have not risen fast enough to keep up with the 
rapidly rising demand. But we must not accept rising food 
prices as a permanent feature of American life. We must 
halt this inflationary spiral by attacking the causes of 
rising food prices on all fronts. 

Our first priority must be to increase supplies of food 
to meet the increased demand. Your Government is al- 
ready moving vigorously to expand our food supplies. 
We are encouraging farmers to put more acreage into 
production of both crops and livestock. We are allowing 
more meat and dried milk to come in from abroad. We 
have ended subsidies for agricultural exports, and we are 
reducing the Government’s agricultural stockpiles. We 
are encouraging farmers to sell the stock they own. 

Now, measures such as these will stop the rise of whole- 
sale food prices and will slow the rise of retail food prices. 
Unfortunately, they cannot do much about prices in 
the next few months, but they will have a powerful effect 
in the second half of the year. They will bring relief to 
the American housewife without damaging the pros- 
perity of our farmers. 

Farm income today is higher than ever, and it will go 
even higher as we increase farm production. 

For all of these reasons, we have a good chance to 
reduce the overall inflation rate to 2 percent or less 
by the end of 1973. That means your dollars will go 
further at your local shop or supermarket. 


The third important economic question concerns how 
much money you control for yourself and how much you 
pay out in taxes. Here the picture is also promising. 


Since 1950, the share of the average family’s income 
taken for taxes in the United States has nearly doubled, 
to more than 20 percent. The average person worked less 
than 1 hour out of each 8-hour day to pay his taxes in 
1950. Today he works nearly 2 hours each day for the tax 
collector. No wonder someone once described the tax- 
payer as a person who doesn’t have to take a civil service 
examination to work for the Federal Government. 


In fact, if tax cuts had not been adopted during our 
first term, the average worker’s pay increase last year 
would have been wiped out entirely by increased taxes. 
The only way to stop tax increases is to stop spending 
more than our present tax rates produce in revenue. That 
is why we are cutting back on Federal programs that 
waste the taxpayers’ money, for example, on housing pro- 
grams that benefit the well-to-do but short change the 
poor, health programs that build more hospitals when 
hospital beds are now in surplus, educational bonuses 
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that attract more people into teaching when tens of 
thousands of teachers already cannot find jobs. 

These old programs may have appealing names, they 
may sound like good causes, but behind the fancy label 
often lies a dismal failure. Unless we cut back now on 
the programs that have failed, we will soon run out of 
money for the programs that can succeed. 

It has been charged that our budget cuts show a lack 
of compassion for the disadvantaged. The best answer to 
this charge is to look at the facts. 

We are budgeting 66 percent more to help the poor 
next year than was the case 4 years ago, 67 percent more 
to help the sick, 71 percent more to help older Americans, 
and 242 percent more to help the hungry and mal- 
nourished. Altogether, our human resources budget is 
nearly double that of 4 years ago when I came into office. 

We have already shifted our spending priorities from 
defense programs to human resources programs. Now we 
must also switch our spending priorities from programs 
which give us a bad return on the dollar to programs that 
pay off. That is how to show we truly care about the 
needy. 

The question is not whether we help, but how we 
help. By eliminating programs that are wasteful, we can 
concentrate on programs that work. Our recent round 
of budget cuts can save $11 billion in this fiscal year, $19 
billion next fiscal year, $24 billion the year after. That 
means an average saving of $700 over the next 3 years 
for each of America’s 75 million taxpayers. 

Let me turn, finally, to one other major economic de- 
cision we made last week—our proposal to change the 
relative value of the dollar in trading abroad. 

We took this step because of a serious trade imbalance 
which could threaten your prosperity. America has re- 
cently been buying more from other countries than they 
have been buying from us. Now, just as a company can- 
not go on indefinitely buying more than it sells, neither 
can a country. 

Changing the exchange rate will help us change this 
picture. It means our exports will be priced more com- 
petitively in the international marketplace, and they 
should, therefore, sell better. Our imports, on the other 
hand, will not grow as fast. But this step must now be 
followed by reforms which are more basic. 

First, we need a more flexible international monetary 
system, one that will lead to balance without crisis. The 
United States set forth fundamental proposals for such 
a system last September. It is time for other nations to 
join us in getting action on these proposals. 

Second, American products must get a fairer shake in 
world trade so that we can extend American markets and 
expand American jobs. If other countries make it harder 
for our products to be sold abroad, then our trade imbal- 
ance can only grow worse. That is why I will soon propose 
to the Congress new trade laws which would make it 


easier for us not only to lower our trade barriers when 
other countries lower theirs but also to raise our barriers 
when that is necessary to keep things fair. 

Our overall goal is to reduce trade and investment bar- 
riers around the world, but they cannot decline for one 
country and remain high for others. My proposals will al- 
low us to work more effectively for a new trading system 
which is equitable for all. 

Even as we reduce the foreign barriers that keep us 
from competing abroad, we must also strengthen our 
ability to compete. This means working more efficiently 
as well as working hard, so that we can increase our 
productivity. It means taking greater pride in our work. 
It means fighting harder to slow inflation. And it means 
keeping Federal spending down. 

If we do these things, 1973 can usher in a new era of 
prolonged and growing prosperity for the United States. 
Unlike past booms, this new prosperity will not depend 
on the artificial stimulus of war. It will not be eaten away 
by the blight of inflation. It will be solid. It will be steady. 
It will be sustainable. 

If we act responsibly, this new prosperity can be ours 
for many years to come; if we don’t, then as Franklin 
Roosevelt once warned, we could be “wrecked on (the) 
rocks of loose fiscal policy.” The choices are ours. Let us 
choose responsible prosperity. 

Thank you and good afternoon. 
note: The President recorded the address for broadcast on radio at 
12:06 p.m. on Wednesday, February 21, 1973. 


For the text of the President’s message to Congress on the Ameri- 
can economy, see page 175 of this issue. 


Dr. Kissinger’s Meetings in Peking 


U.S.-People’s Republic of China Communiqué 
Following Dr. Henry A. Kissinger’s Meetings With 
Chinese Leaders. February 22, 1973 


Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the U.S. President 
for National Security Affairs, visited the People’s Repub- 
lic of China from February 15 to February 19, 1973. He 
was accompanied by Herbert G. Klein, Alfred Le S. 
Jenkins, Richard T. Kennedy, John H. Holdridge, Win- 
ston Lord, Jonathan T. Howe, Richard Solomon, and 
Peter W. Rodman. 


Chairman Mao Tsetung received Dr. Kissinger. Dr. 
Kissinger and members of his party held wide-ranging 
conversations with Premier Chou En-lai, Foreign Min- 
ister Chi Peng-fei, Vice Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan- 
hua, and other Chinese officials. Mr. Jenkins held 
parallel talks on technical subjects with Assistant Foreign 
Minister Chang Wen-chin. All these talks were conducted 
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in an unconstrained atmosphere and were earnest, frank 
and constructive. 

The two sides reviewed the development of relations 
between the two countries in the year that has passed 
since President Nixon’s visit to the People’s Republic of 
China and other issues of mutual concern. They reaffirmed 
the principles of the Joint Communique issued at 
Shanghai in February 1972 and their joint commitment 
to bring about a normalization of relations. They held 
that the progress that has been made during this period 
is beneficial to the people of their two countries. 

The two sides agreed that the time was appropriate 
for accelerating the normalization of relations. To this 
end, they undertook to broaden their contacts in all fields. 
They agreed on a concrete program of expanding trade 
as well as scientific, cultural and other exchanges. 

To facilitate this process and to improve communica- 
tions it was agreed that in the near future each side will 
establish a liaison office in the capital of the other. Details 
will be worked out through existing channels. 


The two sides agreed that normalization of relations 
between the United States and the People’s Republic of 
China will contribute to the relaxation of tension in 
Asia and in the world. 


Dr. Kissinger and his party expressed their deep ap- 
preciation for the warm hospitality extended to them. 
NOTE: The communique was issued simultaneously in Washington 
and Peking. 


For Dr. Kissinger’s news conference on his meetings with Chinese 
leaders, see the following item. 


Dr. Kissinger’s Meetings in 
Hanoi and Peking 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. 
February 22, 1973 


Mr. Zrecter. You have had a chance to read the com- 
muniqué. As Jerry mentioned to you, it is embargoed for 
transmission until 11 o’clock, eastern standard time. 

Dr. Kissinger left on the 7th of this month, and he has 
visted Thailand, Laos, the DRV, and the PRC, and 
Japan, and returned to the United States on the 20th of 
this month and is here to talk about his travels and to take 
some of your questions. He is on the record, of course. 

Dr. Kissincer. I noticed that Ron has begun to speak 
with a German accent. [Laughter] 


MEETINGS IN PEKING 


Ladies and gentlemen, I thought I would begin by 
making some remarks about my trip to the People’s 


Republic of China, then take some questions on that, 
including the communiqué, and then perhaps make a few 
additional comments to the briefing that Ron has already 
given you on the Hanoi communiqué. 

To put this communiqué * into perspective and to elab- 
orate on it for a bit, one should review the evolution of our 
China policy. When we first began our contacts with the 
People’s Republic of China in 1969 through third parties, 
and in 1971 directly, the United States had not had any 
contact with the People’s Republic in nearly 20 years, that 
is, no contact on a really substantial level. 

Our early conversations were concerned primarily with 
building confidence, with explaining each other’s position, 
with establishing channels of communication. Last year 
our achievements consisted of setting out directions and 
indicating the roads that might be traveled. After the end 
of the war in Vietnam, and in these discussions in Peking, 
we were able to begin to travel some of these roads and to ~ 
move from the attempt to eliminate the obstructions 
and the mistrust to some more concrete and positive 
achievements. 


What happened in these meetings was really a continua- 
tion of possibilities that had been outlined during the 
President’s visit and during the conversations between the 
President and Chairman Mao and Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai, except that now they took some more concrete 
form. As the communiqué points out, we reviewed the 
progress in Sino-American relations in great detail, and 
we reviewed the international situation in great detail. 


We discussed the principles of the Shanghai commu- 
niqué,’ particularly those that dealt with the desira- 
bility of normalization of relations, the desirability of re- 
ducing the danger of military conflict, the affirmation by 
both sides that neither would seek hegemony in the Pacific 
area, and each of them opposed the attempt of anyone 
else to achieve it, and that the relations between China 
and the United States would never be directed against 
any third country. 

In that spirit, it was decided to accelerate the normal- 
ization of relations, to broaden contacts in all fields, and 
an initial concrete program for extending these contacts 
was developed. 

Given this new range of contacts, it was decided that 
the existing channel in Paris was inadequate and that, 
therefore, each side would establish a liaison office in the 
capital of the other. This liaison office would handle trade 
as well as all other matters, except the strictly formal 
diplomatic aspects of the relationship, but it would cover 
the whole gamut of relationships. This liaison office will 
be established in the nearest future. Both sides will make 
proposals within the next few weeks to the other about 


1 See the preceding item. 

* For the text of the communiqué issued at Shanghai on Febru- 
ary 27, 1972, see page 473 of Volume 8 of the Weekly Compilation 
of Presidential Documents. 
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their technical requirements, and henceforth it will be 
possible for the United States and the People’s Republic 
of China to deal with each other in the capital of the 
other. 

Now, in order to give some concrete expression to this 
desire for the normalization of relationships, it was agreed 
that a number of steps be taken. 

First of all, the Chinese, as a sign of good will, have 
informed us that they would release, within the same time 
period as our withdrawal from Vietnam, the two military 
prisoners that they hold in China, Lieutenant Commander 
(Robert J.) Flynn and Major Philip (E.) Smith. They 
have been held in China since 1967 and 1965, respec- 
tively. They will be released within the next few weeks. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai also asked me to inform 
the President that the Chinese penal code provided for 
the periodic review of the sentences of prisoners and 
that this provision would be applied in the case of John 
Downey. 

The Chinese penal code provides for commutation of 
sentences on the basis of good behavior. We have been 
told that the behavior of Mr. Downey has been exemplary 
and that his case would be reviewed in the second half 
of this year. 

With respect to outstanding issues that have been dis- 
cussed in other channels, it was agreed that the linked 
issue of United States private claims against the People’s 
Republic of China and PRC blocked assets in the United 
States would be negotiated on a global basis in the im- 
mediate future. Discussions will begin on this subject be- 
tween Secretary of State Rogers and the Chinese Foreign 
Minister next week when both are attending the Interna- 
tional Conference on Vietnam in Paris, and we expect 
these negotiations to be concluded rapidly and in a com- 
prehensive way, and we are certain that both sides are 
approaching them in a constructive spirit and in an atti- 
tude consistent with our intention to accelerate the im- 
provement of our relations. 

With respect to increased exchanges between the two 
countries, the Chinese have agreed to invite, during this 
year, the Philadelphia Symphony by the fall of 1973, a 
medical group during the spring, a scientific group during 
the summer, a group of elementary and high school teach- 
ers, again during the summer, and increased visits by 
Congressmen and Senators, as well as athletic teams, an 
amateur basketball team, and swimming and diving 
teams. 

The People’s Republic has agreed to send to the United 
States the archaeological exhibit from the Forbidden 
City, which will probably come here in 1974, a group of 
water conservation experts, insect hormone specialists, 
high energy physicists, and a gymnastic team. 

When the liaison offices are established, possibility will 
exist for developing further contacts and accelerating this 
entire process. 


The major point we want to make is this: Our con- 
tacts with the People’s Republic of China have moved 
from hostility towards normalization. We both believe 
that it is essential for the peace of the world that the 
United States and the People’s Republic of China act 
with a sense of responsibility in world affairs, that we 
are part of an international community in which all na- 
tions have a stake in preserving the peace, and that, there- 
fore, as the Shanghai communiqué has already said and 
as was reaffirmed once again, the normalization of rela- 
tions between the United States and the People’s Repub- 
lic is not directed against any other nation, but is part 
of a pattern that the President has pursued of building a 
structure of peace in which all nations can participate and 
in which all nations have a stake. 

It remains for me only to say that we were received 
with extraordinary courtesy and that the discussions were 
conducted in what was always described as an uncon- 
strained atmosphere. 

Now I will take your questions on China and after that 
a few comments on North Vietnam. 


U.S. TROOPS ON TAIWAN 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, did you come to any agreement with 
regard to Taiwan and U.S. troops there? 

Dr. Kissincer. Inevitably the issue of Taiwan is one 
in which the People’s Republic and we do not have the 
same perspective. The leaders of the People’s Republic 
stated their view and we expressed our general commit- 
ments. 

We, of course, continue to maintain diplomatic relations 
with Taiwan. The level of our troops on Taiwan is not 
the subject of negotiation, but will be governed by the 
general considerations of the Nixon Doctrine with respect 
to danger in the area. There exists no immediate plan for 
any withdrawal, but there will be a periodic review. 


LIAISON OFFICES 


Q. Doctor, what will be the rank of the liaison office 
heads? Will they be ambassadors? 

Dr. Kissincer. Mr. Lisagor has addressed me by my 
academic title, which is very impressive to me. 

The formal title of the head of the liaison office will be 
Chief of the Liaison Office. [Laughter] And we are not 
giving any formal diplomatic rank on either side. As soon 
as the person is selected, which should be within a month, 
I think his stature will then determine it, but there will 
be no formal title other than the one I have given. 

Q. To what do you attribute the Chinese decision to 
send a permanent representative here in view of their 
previous refusal to have a permanent person any place 
where Taiwan is recognized? 
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Dr. Kissincer. The liaison office is, of course, not a 
formal diplomatic office, but I don’t want to speculate on 
the motive for the Chinese decision. 

Our policy had always been clear from our first con- 
tact. Certainly from the time that the President visited the 
People’s Republic, he pointed out to Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai the types of American representation that 
would be available for establishment in Peking, which 
ranged from trade missions through various other possibili- 
ties to the idea of a liaison office. 

Why the Chinese leaders have decided at this particular 
moment to accept this and to establish an office of their 
own in Washington, I would not want to speculate on, 
except that it is certainly consistent with speeding up the 
process of normalization. 

Q. Was there any restriction or understanding on the 
size of the respective delegations? 

Dr. Kissincer. No, but we expect it to be of moderate 
size at the beginning. 


EXCHANGE OF JOURNALISTS 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, how about the exchange of journal- 
ists and opening of permanent bureaus in both countries? 

Dr. Kissincer. This is one of the topics that will be 
discussed through the existing channel and then through 
the liaison office. The Chinese side has indicated that it 
would be willing to send some journalists over here and it 
is, of course, clearly understood that we want to increase 
our journalistic contacts in the People’s Republic. 


I think there is some understanding in principle with 
respect to that, the details of which have to be worked out. 


TRADE PROGRAM 


Q. What is the concrete program of expanding trade 
that the communiqué refers to? 

Dr. Kissincer. To begin with, there is already a rea- 
sonable amount of trade, much larger than any projection 
had foreseen 2 years ago. The initial step in a further 
expansion has to be the discussion of the two issues that I 
have mentioned, namely the blocked assets and the private 
claims. When these two issues are resolved, which we 
expect to be fairly soon, then further steps can be taken. 

Up to now, the trade has been essentially in private 
channels on the United States side and has proceeded 
more rapidly than anybody projected 2 or 3 years ago. 


FUTURE REPRESENTATION 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you see the liaison office as some- 
thing, as far as you can go, in terms of permanent repre- 
sentation, short of diplomatic relations, or do you see some- 
thing further down the road? 

Dr. KissincEer. We have no further steps in mind. This 
is as far as we can go for the moment. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT TO INDOCHINA 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, did you have a chance to discuss with 
the Chinese leaders the possibility of mutual restraint in 
sending military equipment to Vietnam? 

Dr. Kissincer. Our view on the question of military 
equipment to Indochina is clear and we have made clear 
to all the countries with which we have talked the im- 
portance of tranquility in Indochina to the peace of the 
world, and Indochina was one of the subjects that was 
discussed in Peking. 


MEETING WITH CHAIRMAN MAO 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, could you tell us something of the 
nature and the detail of your discussions with Chairman 
Mao? 

Dr. Kissincer. I am debating whether to spend 10 
minutes saying “No,” or just to say “No.” [Laughter.] 

I will say one or two general things. One, I obviously 
cannot go into the details of the discussion. The atmos- 
phere was cordial. Chairman Mao was in apparently good 
health and spoke with great animation for about 2 hours, 
and conveyed an extended personal message to the Pres- 
ident, as the Chinese announcement made clear. 


VISITS BY CHINESE OFFICIALS 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, was there any discussion of a visit 
here by Chou En-lai or any other senior Chinese repre- 
sentative in the future? 

Dr. Kissincer. There was no discussion of this. 


SECRET AGREEMENTS 


Q. Were there any secret agreements made, in view of 
the fact you are not discussing the Mao conversations? 

Dr. Kissincer. No, the essential nature of what was 
discussed is contained in the communiqué and in my ex- 
planations. There were no secret agreements. 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE IN CAMBODIA 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, was there a discussion of Prince 
Sihanouk and peace in Cambodia? 

Dr. KissinceEr. I do not want to go into any of the 
details, but the Indochina situation was discussed. 


FLOW OF ARMS INTO INDOCHINA 


Q. How do you assess the possibility of some kind of 
mutual arrangement with the Chinese to cut off the flow 
of arms into Indochina? 

Dr. Kissincer. The problem isn’t whether any formal 
arrangements can be made or should be made. The prob- 
lem is whether the major countries now recognize that 
the agreement in Vietnam gives everybody an opportunity 
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to return that area for the first time in a generation to a 
period of tranquility and to permit the peoples of Indo- 
china an opportunity to work out their own fate without 
force and without outside pressure. And, if this is under- 
stood by all the major countries, then they can draw their 
own conclusions and act on the basis of their own con- 
siderations, rather than to attempt to codify this in a 
formal agreement. 

Q. To follow that up, do you think that the Chinese do, 
then, understand this as we do? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to speculate on the 
Chinese intentions, but I have the impression that the par- 
ticipants in this conference next week all have to recognize 
an obligation to make whatever contribution they can 
to peace in Indochina. 


PRIVATE CLAIMS AND BLOCKED ASSETS 


Q. Could you give us an idea of the amounts of the 
private claims and the blocked assets? 

Dr. Kissincer. The private claims are in the neighbor- 
hood of $250 million. The blocked assets are in the neigh- 
borhood of $78 million. But this may vary slightly be- 
cause we are not sure that we know either all the claims 
or all the blocked assets. But it is roughly correct. 


REVIEW OF WORLD SITUATION 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, in your conversations in Peking, did 
you exchange views on other parts of the world, say, like 
the Middle East? 

Dr. Kissincer. There was a general review of the 
world situation. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, could we go on to the Hanoi matter? 

Dr. Kissincer. I will take two more questions on 
China and then we will go on to Hanoi. 


TRADE INTERESTS 


Q. Did the Chinese, at the working level, indicate any 
specific interest in either what they wanted to buy from 
the United States or what they thought they could sell to 
the United States? 

Dr. KissinceER. I would be the most unlikely subject 
for such a conversation, because I couldn’t respond in 
any intelligible way. But we will set up procedures for 
them to express such an interest to more qualified 
personnel. 

RELEASE OF COMMUNIQUE 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, why was the communiqué release 
delayed this long if it was worked out when you were in 
Peking? Why was it delayed until now? 

Dr. KissincEr. To enable me to get back to the United 
States, to give us an opportunity to inform some other 
countries, and to proceed in an orderly, diplomatic 
manner. 


DIPLOMATIC PRIVILEGES FOR LIAISON OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Q. Can we clear up whether the people in the liaison 
offices will have diplomatic privileges or not? 
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Dr. Kissincer. The people in the liaison offices will 
have diplomatic privileges and will have opportunity to 
communicate with their own governments by code. 


CHINESE MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Q. Will the Chinese be allowed freedom of movement 
in the United States? 


Dr. Kissincer. All of this will be worked out. 


MEETINGS IN HANor 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, on the Hanoi communiqué,’ were any 
specific aid figures discussed with the North Vietnamese? 

Dr. KissinceEr. Let me make a general comment about 
the visit to North Vietnam. 

A great deal of the comment that I have seen since my 
return, and also while I was traveling, concerned the 
Economic Commission and the economic aid that is under 
discussion. Now, let me try to put this into perspective. 
Ron has already covered the details of the communiqué 
in his briefing. I can add very little to that. 


The basic purpose of my visit to Hanoi was not to work 
out an economic aid program. The basic purpose of my 
visit to Hanoi was to establish contact with the leadership 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in order to see 
whether it would be possible to establish with it in Indo- 
china something like the relationship that we have man- 
aged to establish with the People’s Republic of China in 
Asia in general. 

You have to consider that the leaders of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam have spent almost all of their lives 
either in prison or conducting guerrilla wars or conducting 
international wars. At no time in their lives have they had 
an opportunity to participate in a normal diplomatic rela- 
tionship with other countries, or to concentrate on the 
peaceful evolution of their country and of their region. 


Now, for whatever reason, they have indicated some 
interest in at least exploring the possibility of a more con- 
structive relationship and of a more peaceful evolution. 
The greater part of my time in Hanoi was spent on dis- 
cussing the implementation of the agreement, what forms 
normalization of relations might take. 


ECONOMIC AID 


You should look at the economic aid program not in 
terms of a handout, and not in terms of a program even 
of reconstruction alone, but as an attempt to enable the 
leaders of North Vietnam to work together with other 
countries, and particularly with Western countries, in a 
more constructive relationship, and to provide in this man- 
ner an incentive towards a more peaceful evolution. 


* For the text of the U.S.-Democratic Republic of Vietnam joint 
communiqué issued following Dr. Kissinger’s meetings in Hanoi, see 
page 141 of this volume of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents. 
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The Economic Commission will be the first opportunity 
that the leaders of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
have had to discuss something other than armistices or 
military arrangements with responsible Americans and, 
therefore, the visit was part of an attempt to move from 
hostility towards normalization, and we are asking for 
support for the idea of such a program not on economic 
grounds and not even on humanitarian grounds primarily, 
but on the grounds of attempting to build peace in Indo- 
china and, therefore, to contribute to peace in the world. 

Now, that means that the precise figures were not the 
principal issue at this particular moment. 

Are there any other questions? 


JAPAN 


Q. Doctor, in relation with Japan, two points: One 
point is, what do you understand about Japan in context 
with America or China or Southeast Asia? This is one 
point. 

The second point is, what was the main subject of your 
discussion with the Japanese leaders? 

Dr. KissinceEr. Now, first of all, we have always be- 
lieved that the friendship with Japan is an integral part 
of our foreign policy. We are convinced that we can nor- 
malize our relations with the People’s Republic of China 
without in any way impairing the close relationship that 
exists between the United States and Japan, and I might 
add that we were under no pressure whatever from the 
People’s Republic of China to loosen our friendly ties 
with Japan. 

Secondly, with respect to Japan’s role in Southeast Asia, 
I read with interest and occasionally astonishment, the 
speculations in the Japanese press about the complicated 
motivation that may agitate us. 

As far as the United States is concerned, we welcome 
a responsible role by Japan in Southeast Asia. We have 
no objection whatever to any Japanese assistance program 
to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam or to any other 
country of Indochina. Indeed, we believe that this would 
be a natural exercise of Japan’s sense of responsibility for 
stability in Asia. 

In no way do we consider ourselves competitors with 
Japan for. the privilege of extending economic aid to any 
country of Southeast Asia. 

What did I discuss with the leaders of Japan? Three 
days after leaving Tokyo there can be almost nothing 
left to reveal that is not already in the Japanese press. 
[Laughter] I will only say that we briefed our Japanese 
allies in some detail about the discussions that I had had 
in the various capitals, and we had very useful and very 
fruitful talks. 

Q. Do the Japanese have a more open press policy 
than the United States? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to make any comparisons, 
but they have a very open press policy. [Laughter.] 


Q. Why wasn’t Japan invited to participate in the in- 
ternational guaranteeing conference ? 

Dr. Kissincer. The participants in the international 
guaranteeing conference were selected by agreement 
among the parties that negotiated the agreement. We had 
no objection to the participation of Japan, but we could 
not achieve unanimity about its membership in the con- 
ference. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, I wonder if you could comment on 
the Middle East situation, particularly after the incident 
in the Sinai and prior to the visit here of Mr. Ismail. 

Dr. Kissincer. I have been so concentrated, in the 
last few weeks, on Asian affairs, that I want to confine this 
briefing to my trip. 


RECONSTRUCTION AID TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Q. What is the nature of the commitment to North 
Vietnam to provide some kind of reconstruction aid? Is 
there a very firm commitment? Are they aware they may 
get nothing? 

Dr. Kissincer. They are aware of our constitutional 
processes, although they have little experience with our 
legislative machinery. But the Economic Commission will 
study the problem. We will then make recommendations. 
And it is obvious that the fate of whatever recommenda- 
tions we make depends on a decision by Congress, and 
we have made every effort to explain the nature of our 
constitutional system. 


Q. On that same point, was the aid commitment a 
condition of the cease-fire agreement? There has been a 
debate developing here on this point. 

Dr. KissincEr. No, it was always understood that the 
United States would not pay anything in the nature of 
reparations. It was always understood that except for 
expressing a general willingness to participate, the nature 
of our participation would be determined after the signa- 
ture of the agreement. 


HANOI DISCUSSIONS ON EXCHANGES AND LAOS AND 
CAMBODIA 


Q. A two-part question. You have not mentioned your 
discussions in Hanoi concerning journalistic, cultural, 
scientific, or additional exchanges. Will the Economic 
Commission have in any way a preliminary role compar- 
able to the liaison office in Peking? And, secondly, could 
you tell us anything about your discussions in Hanoi con- 
cerning Laos and Cambodia and the prospect you see 
for the general completion of a peace agreement? 

Dr. Kissincer. First, with respect to whether the 
Economic Commission will be a general clearinghouse 
similar to the liaison office that was established with the 
People’s Republic of China. Primarily the Economic 
Commission will be concerned with the issues that have 
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been assigned to it, that is to say, to study the economic 
relationship including the reconstruction problem, but not 
confined to the reconstruction problem, and perhaps the 
exchange of technical experts relevant to that problem. 

Secondly, we have established or further elaborated 
already existing means of contact between the Democratic 
Republic and the United States, and those will be used 
for these other issues similar to the way the Paris chan- 
nel was used between the People’s Republic of China and 
the United States in the period prior to the establishment 
of the liaison office. So one would have to say that the 
process of normalization vis-a-vis Hanoi is at about the 
stage it was vis-a-vis Peking a year ago. 

Now, with respect to Laos and Cambodia. The United 
States has always taken the position that Article 20(b) 
of the agreement provides for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from both Laos and Cambodia, and, indeed, no 
other interpretation of that article is possible. We, there- 
fore, have strongly favored—and we had extensive discus- 
sions on this trip—a final arrangement in Laos and a set- 
tlement in Cambodia. 

There now has been an agreement in Laos which was 
negotiated not by us, but by the Prime Minister of the 
Royal Laotian Government, Souvanna Phouma. This 
agreement essentially contains the practical provisions of 
the 1962 agreement with respect to political power and 
reflects the best judgment of the Royal Laotian Govern- 
ment about a free political evolution in their country. It 
provides for a cease-fire and for the withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese forces. This leaves only Cambodia still lack- 
ing a formal arrangement. 

As I pointed out before, the situation in Cambodia is 
complicated by the fact that there are three or four differ- 
ent groups rather than one homogeneous opposition group 
to the government that we recognize in Phnom Penh. 

We had extensive discussions at all our stops about this 
problem and we will work on a settlement in Cambodia 
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with energy. We maintain that all foreign troops must be 
withdrawn from Cambodia. 


THE ROLE OF AID TO HANOI 


Q. How big a factor is the possibility of aid to Hanoi 
in persuading them not to break the cease-fire agreement? 

Dr. Kissincer. I would prefer not to put it on this 
basis. The big issue is not whether they will break the 
cease-fire agreement, because that obviously involves many 
consequences. The big problem is whether Indochina 
can be moved from a condition of guerrilla war or even 
open warfare to a condition in which the energies of the 
peoples of that region are concentrated on constructive 
purposes. 

If that objective can be achieved, if that process can 
start for a period of 3 to 4 years, then any decision to 
resume the conflict by any of the parties will have to be 
taken in an environment of peace and against an experi- 
ence of the population in tasks with which they have be- 
come almost totally unfamiliar. 

So this is not a kind of ransom which we are paying for 
a specific undertaking to maintain the peace, because there 
are other reasons why the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam should want to maintain the peace. It is rather a 
long-term investment in a structure of peace and in turn- 


~ing people whose whole experience has been with conflict, 


with guerrilla war, with hostility towards the outside 
world, into pursuits with which they are essentially unfa- 
miliar. And this is our interest in the program and why we 


are willing to explore a program of reconstruction for all 
of Indochina. 


PRINCE SIHANOUK 
Q. Did you see Prince Sihanouk? 


Dr. Kissincer. No. 
Reporter. Thank you, Dr. Kissinger. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Dr. Kissinger 
at 10:20 a.m. in the Briefing Room at the White House. 





THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Third in a Series of Presidential Messages to the Congress on the State 


of the Union. February 22, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today, in this third section of my 1973 State of the Union Message, 
I wish to report on the state of our economy and to urge the Congress to 
join with me in building the foundations for a new era of prosperity in 


the United States. 


The state of our Union depends fundamentally on the state of our 
economy. I am pleased to report that our economic prospects are very 
bright. For the first time in nearly 20 years, we can look forward to a 
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The Economic Commission will be the first opportunity 
that the leaders of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
have had to discuss something other than armistices or 
military arrangements with responsible Americans and, 
therefore, the visit was part of an attempt to move from 
hostility towards normalization, and we are asking for 
support for the idea of such a program not on economic 
grounds and not even on humanitarian grounds primarily, 
but on the grounds of attempting to build peace in Indo- 
china and, therefore, to contribute to peace in the world. 

Now, that means that the precise figures were not the 
principal issue at this particular moment. 

Are there any other questions? 


JAPAN 


Q. Doctor, in relation with Japan, two points: One 
point is, what do you understand about Japan in context 
with America or China or Southeast Asia? This is one 
point. 

The second point is, what was the main subject of your 
discussion with the Japanese leaders? 

Dr. KissinceEr. Now, first of all, we have always be- 
lieved that the friendship with Japan is an integral part 
of our foreign policy. We are convinced that we can nor- 
malize our relations with the People’s Republic of China 
without in any way impairing the close relationship that 
exists between the United States and Japan, and I might 
add that we were under no pressure whatever from the 
People’s Republic of China to loosen our friendly ties 
with Japan. 

Secondly, with respect to Japan’s role in Southeast Asia, 
I read with interest and occasionally astonishment, the 
speculations in the Japanese press about the complicated 
motivation that may agitate us. 

As far as the United States is concerned, we welcome 
a responsible role by Japan in Southeast Asia. We have 
no objection whatever to any Japanese assistance program 
to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam or to any other 
country of Indochina. Indeed, we believe that this would 
be a natural exercise of Japan’s sense of responsibility for 
stability in Asia. 

In no way do we consider ourselves competitors with 
Japan for. the privilege of extending economic aid to any 
country of Southeast Asia. 

What did I discuss with the leaders of Japan? Three 
days after leaving Tokyo there can be almost nothing 
left to reveal that is not already in the Japanese press. 
[Laughter] I will only say that we briefed our Japanese 
allies in some detail about the discussions that I had had 
in the various capitals, and we had very useful and very 
fruitful talks. 

Q. Do the Japanese have a more open press policy 
than the United States? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to make any comparisons, 
but they have a very open press policy. [Laughter.] 


Q. Why wasn’t Japan invited to participate in the in- 
ternational guaranteeing conference ? 

Dr. Kissincer. The participants in the international 
guaranteeing conference were selected by agreement 
among the parties that negotiated the agreement. We had 
no objection to the participation of Japan, but we could 
not achieve unanimity about its membership in the con- 
ference. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, I wonder if you could comment on 
the Middle East situation, particularly after the incident 
in the Sinai and prior to the visit here of Mr. Ismail. 

Dr. Kissincer. I have been so concentrated, in the 


last few weeks, on Asian affairs, that I want to confine this 
briefing to my trip. 


RECONSTRUCTION AID TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Q. What is the nature of the commitment to North 
Vietnam to provide some kind of reconstruction aid? Is 
there a very firm commitment? Are they aware they may 
get nothing? 

Dr. Kissincer. They are aware of our constitutional 
processes, although they have little experience with our 
legislative machinery. But the Economic Commission will 
study the problem. We will then make recommendations. 
And it is obvious that the fate of whatever recommenda- 
tions we make depends on a decision by Congress, and 
we have made every effort to explain the nature of our 
constitutional system. 


Q. On that same point, was the aid commitment a 
condition of the cease-fire agreement? There has been a 
debate developing here on this point. 

Dr. KissinceEr. No, it was always understood that the 
United States would not pay anything in the nature of 
reparations. It was always understood that except for 
expressing a general willingness to participate, the nature 
of our participation would be determined after the signa- 
ture of the agreement. 


HANOI DISCUSSIONS ON EXCHANGES AND LAOS AND 
CAMBODIA 


Q. A two-part question. You have not mentioned your 
discussions in Hanoi concerning journalistic, cultural, 
scientific, or additional exchanges. Will the Economic 
Commission have in any way a preliminary role compar- 
able to the liaison office in Peking? And, secondly, could 
you tell us anything about your discussions in Hanoi con- 
cerning Laos and Cambodia and the prospect you see 
for the general completion of a peace agreement? 

Dr. Kissincer. First, with respect to whether the 
Economic Commission will be a general clearinghouse 
similar to the liaison office that was established with the 
People’s Republic of China. Primarily the Economic 
Commission will be concerned with the issues that have 
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been assigned to it, that is to say, to study the economic 
relationship including the reconstruction problem, but not 
confined to the reconstruction problem, and perhaps the 
exchange of technical experts relevant to that problem. 

Secondly, we have established or further elaborated 
already existing means of contact between the Democratic 
Republic and the United States, and those will be used 
for these other issues similar to the way the Paris chan- 
nel was used between the People’s Republic of China and 
the United States in the period prior to the establishment 
of the liaison office. So one would have to say that the 
process of normalization vis-a-vis Hanoi is at about the 
stage it was vis-a-vis Peking a year ago. 

Now, with respect to Laos and Cambodia. The United 
States has always taken the position that Article 20(b) 
of the agreement provides for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from both Laos and Cambodia, and, indeed, no 
other interpretation of that article is possible. We, there- 
fore, have strongly favored—and we had extensive discus- 
sions on this trip—a final arrangement in Laos and a set- 
tlement in Cambodia. 

There now has been an agreement in Laos which was 
negotiated not by us, but by the Prime Minister of the 
Royal Laotian Government, Souvanna Phouma. This 
agreement essentially contains the practical provisions of 
the 1962 agreement with respect to political power and 
reflects the best judgment of the Royal Laotian Govern- 
ment about a free political evolution in their country. It 
provides for a cease-fire and for the withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese forces. This leaves only Cambodia still lack- 
ing a formal arrangement. 

As I pointed out before, the situation in Cambodia is 
complicated by the fact that there are three or four differ- 
ent groups rather than one homogeneous opposition group 
to the government that we recognize in Phnom Penh. 

We had extensive discussions at all our stops about this 
problem and we will work on a settlement in Cambodia 
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with energy. We maintain that all foreign troops must be 
withdrawn from Cambodia. 


THE ROLE OF AID TO HANOI 


Q. How big a factor is the possibility of aid to Hanoi 
in persuading them not to break the cease-fire agreement? 

Dr. Kissincer. I would prefer not to put it on this 
basis. The big issue is not whether they will break the 
cease-fire agreement, because that obviously involves many 
consequences. The big problem is whether Indochina 
can be moved from a condition of guerrilla war or even 
open warfare to a condition in which the energies of the 
peoples of that region are concentrated on constructive 
purposes. 

If that objective can be achieved, if that process can 
start for a period of 3 to 4 years, then any decision to 
resume the conflict by any of the parties will have to be 
taken in an environment of peace and against an experi- 
ence of the population in tasks with which they have be- 
come almost totally unfamiliar. 

So this is not a kind of ransom which we are paying for 
a specific undertaking to maintain the peace, because there 
are other reasons why the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam should want to maintain the peace. It is rather a 
long-term investment in a structure of peace and in turn- 


-ing people whose whole experience has been with conflict, 


with guerrilla war, with hostility towards the outside 
world, into pursuits with which they are essentially unfa- 
miliar. And this is our interest in the program and why we 


are willing to explore a program of reconstruction for all 
of Indochina. 


PRINCE SIHANOUK 
Q. Did you see Prince Sihanouk? 

Dr. Kissincer. No. 

Reporter. Thank you, Dr. Kissinger. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Dr. Kissinger 
at 10:20 a.m. in the Briefing Room at the White House. 





THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Third in a Series of Presidential Messages to the Congress on the State 


of the Union. February 22, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today, in this third section of my 1973 State of the Union Message, 
I wish to report on the state of our economy and to urge the Congress to 
join with me in building the foundations for a new era of prosperity in 


the United States. 


The state of our Union depends fundamentally on the state of our 
economy. I am pleased to report that our economic prospects are very 
bright. For the first time in nearly 20 years, we can look forward to a 
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period of genuine prosperity in a time of peace. We can, in fact, achieve 
the most bountiful prosperity that this Nation has ever known. 

That goal can only be attained, however, if we discipline ourselves 
and unite on certain basic policies: 

—We must be restrained in Federal spending. 

—We must show reasonableness in labor-management relations. 

—We must comply fully with the new Phase IIT requirements of our 
economic stabilization program. 

—-We must continue our battle to hold down the price of food. 

—And we must vigorously meet the challenge of foreign trading 
competition. 

It is clear to me that the American people stand firmly together in 
support of these policies. Their President stands with them. And as 
Members of the 93rd Congress consider the alternatives before us this 
year, I am confident that they, too, will join in this great endeavor. 


IMPACT OF THE ECONOMY ON PEOPLE’s LIVES 


This message will present my basic economic recommendations and 
priorities and will indicate some areas in which further detailed plans 
will be submitted later. 

But I also want to discuss our economic situation in less formal terms: 
how do statistical measurements, comparisons and projections affect the 
daily lives of individual Americans and their families? 

We build our economy, after all, not to create cold, impersonal statis- 
tics for the record books but to better the lives of our people. 

Basically, the economy affects people in three ways. 


First, it affects their jobs—how plentiful they are, how secure they 
are, how good they are. 

Second, it affects what people are paid on their jobs—and how much 
they can buy with that income. 

Finally, it affects how much people have to pay back to the Govern- 
ment in taxes. 


Jos PicrurE ENCOURAGING 


To begin with, the job picture today is very encouraging. 

The number of people at work in this country rose by 2.3 million dur- 
ing 1972—the largest increase in 25 years. Unemployment fell from the 
6 percent level in 1971 to 5 percent last month. 

The reason jobs have grown so rapidly is that the economy grew in 
real terms by 6 percent last year, one of the best performances in the 
past quarter century. Our economic advisers expect a growth rate of 
nearly 7 percent in 1973. That would bring unemployment down to 
around the 41/ percent level by the end of the year. 

Five percent unemployment is too high. Nevertheless, it is instruc- 
tive to examine that 5 percent figure more closely. 

For example: 

—Only 40 percent of those now counted as unemployed are in that 
status because they lost their last job. The rate of layoffs at the end of 
last year was lower than it has been since the Korean War. 

—The other 60 percent either left their last job voluntarily, are 
seeking jobs for the first time or are re-entering the labor force after 
being out of it for a period of time. 
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—About 45 percent of the unemployed have been unemployed for 
less than five weeks. 

—As compared with earlier periods when the overall unemploy- 
ment rate was about what it is now, the unemployment rate is significantly 
lower for adult males, household heads and married men. Among mar- 
ried men it is only 2.4 percent. Unemployment among these groups should 
decline even further during 1973. 

This employment gain is even more remarkable since so many 
more people have been seeking jobs than usual. For example, nearly 
three million Americans have been released from defense-related jobs 
since 1969—including over one million veterans. 

The unemployment rate for veterans of the Vietnam War now stands 
at 5.9 percent, above the general rate of unemployment but slightly 
below the rate for other males in the 20-to-29-year-old age bracket. 
While much better than the 8.5 percent of a year ago, this 5.9 percent rate 
is still too high. The employment problems of veterans, who have given 
so much for their country, will remain high on my list of concerns for 
the coming year. 

Women and young people have also been seeking work in record 
numbers. Yet, as in the case of veterans, jobs for these groups have been 
increasing even faster. Unemployment among women and young people 
has thus declined—but it is also much too high and constitutes a great 
waste for our Nation. 

As we move into a new era of peacetime prosperity, our economic 
system is going to have room—indeed, is going to have need—for nearly 
every available hand. 

The role of women in our economy thus is bound to grow. And it 
should—not only because the expansion of opportunities for women is 
right, but also because America will not be able to achieve its full eco- 
nomic potential unless every woman who wants to work can find a job that 
provides fair compensation and equal opportunity for advancement. 

This Administration is committed to the promotion of this goal. We 
support the Equal Rights Amendment. We have opened the doors of 
employment to qualified women in the Federal service. We have called 
for similar efforts in businesses and institutions which receive Federal 
contracts or assistance. 

Just last year, we established the Advisory Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Role of Women. This Committee will provide leadership in helping 
to identify economic problems facing women and helping to change the 
attitudes which create unjust and illogical barriers to their employment. 


Pay AND PurcHASING PowER 


The second great question is what people are paid on their jobs and 
how much it will buy for them. 

Here the news is also good. Not only are more people working, but 
they are getting more for their work. Average per capita income rose by 
7.7 percent during 1972, well above the average gain during the previous 
ten years. 

The most important thing, however, is that these gains were not 
wiped out by rising prices—as they often were in the 1960’s. The Federal 
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Government spent too much, too fast in that period and the result was 
runaway inflation. 

While wages may have climbed very rapidly during those years, 
purchasing power did not. Instead, purchasing power stalled, or even 
moved backward. Inflation created an economic treadmill that sometimes 
required a person to achieve a 6 percent salary increase every year just 
to stay even. 

Now that has changed. The inflation rate last year was cut nearly in 
half from what it was four years ago. The purchasing power of the aver- 
age worker’s take-home pay rose more last year than in any year since 
1955; it went up by 4.3 percent—the equivalent of two extra weekly 
paychecks. 

We expect inflation to be reduced even further in 1973—for several 
reasons. 

A fundamental reason is the Nation’s growing opposition to runaway 
Federal spending. The public increasingly perceives what such spending 
does to prices and taxes. As a result, we have a good chance now, the best 
in years, to curb the growth of the Federal budget. That will do more 
than anything else to protect the family budget. 

Other forces are working for us too. 

Productivity increased sharply last year—which means the average 
worker is producing more and can therefore earn more without driving 
prices higher. In addition, the fact that real spendable earnings rose so 
substantially last year will encourage reasonable wage demands this year. 
Workers will not have to catch up from an earlier slump in earnings. 

Finally, we now have a new system of wage and price controls—one 
that is the right kind of system for 1973. 


Firm ContTrots IN Force; Foop Prices FouGHt 


Any idea that controls have virtually been ended is totally wrong. 
We still have firm controls. We are still enforcing them firmly. All that 
has changed is our method of enforcing them. 

The old system depended on a Washington bureaucracy to approve 
major wage and price increases in advance. Although it was effective 
while it lasted, this system was beginning to produce inequities and to get 
tangled in red tape. The new system will avoid these dangers. Like most 
of our laws, it relies largely on self-administration, on the voluntary co- 
operation of the American people. 

But if some people should fail to cooperate, we still have the will and 
the means to crack down on them. 

To any economic interests which might feel that the new system 
will permit them, openly or covertly, to achieve gains beyond the safety 
limits we shall prescribe, let me deliver this message in clear and unmis- 
takable terms: 

We will regard any flouting of our anti-inflationary rules and stand- 
ards as nothing less than attempted economic arson threatening our na- 
tional economic stability—and we shall act accordingly. 

We would like Phase III to be as voluntary as possible. But we 
will make it as mandatory as necessary. 

Our new system of controls has broad support from business and 
labor—the keystone for any successful program. It will prepare us for the 
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day when we no longer need controls. It will allow us to concentrate 
on those areas where inflation has been most troublesome—construc- 
tion, health care and especially food prices. 

We are focusing particular attention and action on the tough prob- 
lem of food prices. These prices have risen sharply at the wholesale level 
in recent months, so that figures for retail prices in January and February 
will inevitably show sharp increases. In fact, we will probably see in- 
creases in food prices for some months to come. 

The underlying cause of this problem is that food supplies have not 
risen fast enough to keep up with the rapidly rising demand. 

But we must not accept rising food prices as a permanent feature of 
American life. We must halt this inflationary spiral by attacking the 
causes of rising food prices on all fronts. Our first priority must be to in- 
crease supplies of food to meet the increasing demand. 

We are moving vigorously to expand our food supplies: 

—We are encouraging farmers to put more acreage into production 
of both crops and livestock. 

—We are allowing more meat and dried milk to come in from 
abroad. 

—wWe have ended subsidies for agricultural exports. 

—And we are reducing the Government’s agricultural stockpiles 
and encouraging farmers to sell the stock they own. 

Measures such as these will stop the rise of wholesale food prices and 
will slow the rise of retail food prices. Unfortunately, nothing we can 
do will have a decisive effect in the next few months. But the steps I 
have taken will have a powerful effect in the second half of the year. 


These steps will also help our farmers to improve their incomes by 
producing more without corresponding price increases. We anticipate 
that farm prices will be no higher at the end of this year than they were at 
the beginning. . 

For all of these reasons, we have a good chance to reduce the overall 
inflation rate to 2% percent by the end of 1973. - 


Ho.pINGc THE LINE ON TAXES 


The third important economic question concerns how much money 
people pay out in taxes and how much they have left to control them- 
selves. Here, too, the picture is promising. 

Since 1950, the share of the average family’s income taken for taxes 
in the United States has nearly doubled—to more than 20 percent. The 
average person worked less than one hour out of each eight-hour day to 
pay his taxes in 1950; today he works nearly two hours each day for the 
tax collector. 

In fact, if tax cut proposals had not been adopted during our first 
term, the average worker’s pay increase last year would have been wiped 
out completely by increased taxes and the taxpayers would have to pay 
out an additional $25 billion in personal income taxes this year. 

The only way to hold the line on taxes is to hold the line on Federal 
spending. 

This is why we are cutting back, eliminating or reforming Federal 
programs that waste the taxpayers’ money. 
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My Administration has now had four years of experience with all of 
our Federal programs. We have conducted detailed studies comparing 
their costs and results. On the basis of that experience I am convinced 
that the cost of many Federal programs can no longer be justified. Among 
them are: 

—housing programs that benefit the well-to-do but short-change the 

r 

—health programs that build more hospitals when hospital beds 
are now in surplus; 

—educational fellowships designed to attract more people into 
teaching when tens of thousands of teachers already cannot find teaching 
jobs; 

—programs that subsidize education for the children of Federal 
employees who already pay enough local taxes to support their local 
schools; 

—programs that blindly continue welfare payments to those who are 
ineligible or overpaid. 

Such programs may have appealing names; they may sound like 
good causes. But behind a fancy label can lie a dismal failure. And unless 
we cut back now on the programs that have failed, we will soon run out 
of money for the programs that succeed. 

It has been charged that our budget cuts show a lack of compassion 
for the disadvantaged. The best answer to this charge is to look at the 
facts. We are budgeting 66 percent more to help the poor next year than 
was the case four years ago; 67 percent more to help the sick; 71 percent 
more to help older Americans and 242 percent more to help the hungry 
and malnourished. Altogether, our human resources budget is a record 
$125 billion—nearly double that of four years ago when I came into office. 

We have already shifted our spending priorities from defense pro- 
grams to human resource programs. Now we must also switch our spend- 
ing priorities from programs which give us a bad return on the dollar to 
programs that pay off. That is how to show we truly care about the needy. 

The question is not whether we help but how we help. By eliminating 
programs that are wasteful, we can concentrate on programs that work. 

Our recent round of budget cuts can save $11 billion in this fiscal 
year, $19 billion next fiscal year, and $24 billion the year after. That 
means an average saving of $700 over the next three years for each of 
America’s 75 million taxpayers. 

Without the savings I have achieved through program reductions 
and reforms, those spending totals respectively would be $261 billion, 
. $288 billion and $312 billion—figures which would spell either higher 
taxes, a new surge of crippling inflation, or both. 

To hold the line on Federal spending, it is absolutely vital that we 
have the full cooperation of the Congress. I urge the Congress, as one of its 
most pressing responsibilities, to adopt an overall spending ceiling for 
each fiscal year. I also ask that it establish a regular procedure for ensuring 
that the ceiling is maintained. 


THe INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE 


In recent years, the attention of Americans has increasingly turned 


to the serious questions confronting us in international trade and in the 
monetary arena. 
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This is no longer the era in which the United States, preeminent in 
science, marketing and services, can dominate world markets with the 
advanced products of our technology and our advanced means of 
production. 

This is no longer the era in which the United States can auto- 
matically sell more abroad than we purchase from foreign countries. 

We face new challenges in international competition and are thus 
in a period of substantial adjustment in our relations with our trading 
partners. 

One consequence of these developments was the step we took last 
week to change the relative value of the dollar in trading abroad. 

We took this step because of a serious trade imbalance which could 
threaten the mounting prosperity of our people. America has been buying 
more from other countries than they have been buying from us. And just 
as a family or a company cannot go on indefinitely buying more than it 
sells, neither can a country. 

Changing the exchange rates will help us change this picture. It 
means our exports will be priced more competitively in the international 
marketplace and should therefore sell better. Our imports, on the other 
hand, will not grow as fast. 


But this step must now be followed by reforms which are more 
basic. 

First, we need a more flexible international monetary system, one 
that will lead to balance without crisis. The United States set forth 
fundamental proposals for such a system last September. It is time for 
other nations to join us in getting action on these proposals. 


Secondly, American products must get a fairer shake in a more open 
world trading system—so that we can extend American markets and 
expand American jobs. If other countries make it harder for our products 
to be sold abroad, then our trade imbalance can only grow worse. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CONGRESS 


America is assuredly on the road to a new era of prosperity. The 
roadsigns are clear, and we are gathering more momentum with each 
passing month. But we can easily lose our way unless the Congress is on 
board, helping to steer the course. 

As we face 1973, in fact, we may be sure that the state of our 
economy in the future will very much depend upon the decisions made 
this year on Capitol Hill. 

Over the course of the next few months, I will urge prompt Con- 
gressional action on a variety of economic proposals. Together, these 
proposals will constitute one of the most important packages of economic 
initiatives ever considered by any Congress in our history. I hope—as 
do all of our people—that the Congress will act with both discipline and 
dispatch. 

Among the items included in my 1973 economic package are: 

—Extension of the Economic Stabilization Program. Present author- 
ity will soon expire, and I have asked the Congress to extend the law for 
one year to April 30, 1974. I hope this will be done without adding general 
mandatory standards or prescribing rigid advance decisions—steps that 
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would only hamper sound administration of the program. A highly com- 
plex economy simply cannot be regulated effectively for extended periods 
in that way. 

—Tax Program. I shall recommend a tax program that builds fur- 
ther reforms on those we achieved in 1969 and 1971. 

—Property Tax Relief. I shall also submit recommendations for 
alleviating the crushing burdens which property taxes now create for 
older Americans. 

—Tax Credit for Nonpublic Schools. I shall propose legislation 
which would provide for income tax credit for tuition paid to nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools. These institutions are a valuable na- 
tional resource relieving the public school system of enrollment pressures, 
injecting a welcome variety into our educational process, and expanding 
the options of millions of parents. 

—Trade Legislation. Another item high on our agenda will be new 
trade proposals which I will soon send to the Congress. They would make 
it easier for us not only to lower our trade barriers when other countries 
lower theirs but also to raise our barriers when that is necessary to keep 
things fair. 

—Other Reforms. To modernize and make them more equitable and 
beneficial, I shall also later submit recommendations for improving the 
performance of our private pension system, our unemployment com- 
pensation program, our minimum wage laws and the manner in which 
we deal with our transportation systems. 

—S pending Limits. Finally, but most importantly, I ask the Con- 
gress to act this year to impose strict limits on Federal spending. 

The cuts I have suggested in this year’s budget did not come easily. 
Thus I can well understand that it may not be easy for the Congress to 
sustain them, as every special interest group lobbies with its own special 
Congressional committees for its own special legislation. But the Congress 
should serve more than the special interest; its first allegiance must al- 
ways be to the public interest. 

We must also recognize that no one in the Congress is now charged 
with adding all of our Federal expenditures together—and considering 
their total impact on taxes and prices. It is as if each member of a family 
went shopping on his own, without knowing how much money was avail- 
able in the overall family budget or how much other members of the 
family were spending or charging on various credit accounts. 

To overcome these problems, I urge prompt adoption by the Con- 
gress of an overall spending ceiling for each fiscal year. This action would 
allow the Congress to work jointly with me in holding spending to $250 
billion in the current fiscal year, $269 billion next year, and $288 billion in 
fiscal year 1975. Beyond the adoption of an annual ceiling, I also recom- 
mend that the Congress consider internal reforms which would establish 
a regular mechanism for deciding how to maintain the ceiling. 

I have no economic recommendation to make to the Congress which 
is more important to the economic well-being of our people. 

I believe that most members of the House and Senate want to hold 
down spending. Most Congressmen voted for a spending ceiling in prin- 
ciple when the Senate and House approved a ceiling last fall. Unfortu- 
nately the two bodies could not get together on a final version. I believe 
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they must get together soon—so that the Congress can proceed this year 
with a firm sense of budget discipline. 

The stakes are high. If we do not restrain spending and if my rec- 
ommended cuts are reversed, it would take a 15 percent increase in in- 
come taxes to pay for the additional expenditures. 

The separation of powers between the President and the Congress 
has become a favorite topic of discussion in recent weeks. We should 
never, of course, lose our sharp concern for maintaining Constitutional 
balances. 

But we should never overlook the fact we have joint responsibilities 

as well as separate powers. 
There are many areas in which the President and the Congress 
should and must work together in behalf of all the people—and the level 
of spending, since it directly affects the pocketbuoks of every family in 
the land, is one of the most critical. 

I have fulfilled my pledge that I would not recommend any pro- 
grams that would require a general tax increase or would create inflation- 
ary pressures. 

Now it is up to the Congress to match these efforts with a spending 
ceiling of its own. 





Makinc A CHOICE 


We stand on the threshold of a new era of prolonged and growing 
prosperity for the United States. 

Unlike past booms, this new prosperity will not depend on the stimu- 
lus of war. 

It will not be eaten away by the blight of inflation. 

It will be solid ; it will be steady; and it will be sustainable. 

If we act responsibly, this new prosperity can be ours for many years 
to come. If we don’t, then, as Franklin Roosevelt once warned, we could 
be “wrecked on (the) rocks of loose fiscal policy.” 

The choice is ours. Let us choose responsible prosperity. 

RicHarp Nixon 





The White House, 
February 22, 1973. 


NOTE: For the President’s radio address on the American economy, see page 167 of this 
issue. 





us in the press, because they have heard us often discuss 
the problem of drug abuse. They heard the speech, for ex- 
ample, last week of the problems of the environment. 
They, of course, are enormously interested in physical fit- 
ness. Our young people generally, and Scouts through- 
out this country, 6 million of them, and all of those who 
support them, are working toward those goals individu- 


Boy Scouts of America 


The President’s Remarks Upon Receiving the Scouts’ 
Report to the Nation in a Ceremony at the White House. 
! February 22, 1973 


I want to express my appreciation to all of the delega- 


tion here, the outstanding representatives of scouting in 
the United States, and I am glad you have finally 
recognized the importance of having some girls in scout- 
ing, too. 

Also, I want you to know that your projects are of very, 
very great interest to me personally, and to all in the 
United States, I can assure you, including those who cover 


ally and voluntarily. 

We, as a government, can do a great deal, but unless 
the people of the country cooperate, we can accomplish 
nothing. 

I think there is no other organization—certainly there 
is none larger in the United States—which enlists more 
volunteers for these great goals than this one here. 
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The other thing I would like to say, which I am sure 
all of you will appreciate, and particularly your mothers 
and fathers: This is the fifth time I have received this 
group, because, as you know, the President is the honorary 
President of the Boy Scouts of America, but this is the first 
time as President I have been able to receive you at a time 
when I could say to you, you no longer are confronted 
with the draft. You can have a choice now as to whether 
you want to enter the Armed Services. I hope some of you 
may, because it is a very honorable and important profes- 
sion. 

And also, it is the first time that I can meet with you 
and I can say that the United States is at peace with all 
nations in the world. My greatest hope for you, in addi- 
tion to progress on all of these fronts, which are so impor- 
tant at home, is that you and your brothers and your sons 
may grow up in a world of peace. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in his Oval Office at 
the White House. 


Mayor of the District of Columbia 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and 
Walter E. Washington at the Swearing In of 
Mayor Washington for a Third Term. 
February 22, 1973 


THE PrEswENT. Mr. Mayor, it is very significant that 
you are being sworn in on Washington’s birthday, here 
in the city of Washington on Washington’s birthday—to 
swear in Mayor Washington for his third term, and also, 
he is, as we all know, the first Mayor of Washington. 

I think history may record—we can’t write it instantly, 
but in the future—that he could well have been the best 
Mayor that Washington has had, because it will be very 
hard to exceed his record. 

I am very proud of the progress that has been made 
since the Mayor has held this position. I think of the many 
problems we had in 1969. We haven’t solved them all, but 
the people who visit Washington now have a somewhat 
different sense about the city than they had then. The 
city is safer than it was, the city is more beautiful; it has 
always been a beautiful city, but it is more beautiful than 
it was. The leadership that the Mayor has provided has 
been indispensable in this progress. 

That is the beginning. We have 4 more years until that 
200th anniversary, and, of course, Washington will be the 
center of that, and we expect to follow the Mayor’s leader- 
ship in making Washington on that day, July 4, 1976, the 
most beautiful city in the world, the most beautiful capital. 

Another point that you might be interested in with 
regard to the Mayor’s accepting his third term. He had 


served so well that we considered him for other positions. 
He was particularly considered not only for some domestic 
positions, which he could have handled extremely well 
with his legal background and his experience in so many 
areas, but also in the foreign field. 

I am enormously impressed with the way that Mayor 
Washington and Mrs. Washington have so splendidly 
welcomed the heads of state and the heads of government 
when they have come here. They made us very proud by 
the great dignity, the poise with which they have met 
these distinguished visitors from abroad and have shown 
them what Washington is really like, in terms of its warm 
heart toward the people who come from all the nations of 
the world. 

But as I looked over all the possibilities of other assign- 
ments here at home and as an ambassador abroad, I 
decided, and all of our staff agreed, that we need him 
here. This is the most important position, we think, that 
he can fill, and we are delighted he was willing to accept 
it. When the Mayor does decide—and we trust he has not 
decided—that he wants to give up his position, we have 
other assignments for you. 

Mayor WasuinctTon. Thank you so much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is very beautiful and very generous of you, and I 
must say, I have the feeling, as you have indicated once, 
that we are in this together, that we are partners in mak- 
ing this great city even greater. 

The achievements and improvements which you have 
spoken of could not possibly have been met without your 
full commitment to make this city the greatest. You have 
provided the resources, you have provided the encour- 
agement, you have provided for me guidance that has 


' made it possible for us to move ahead, and I would say 


to you, sir, that I look forward with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm to your continued support through the next 4 
years, and I am very sure that at the end of that time we 
will both be proud of this city as not only the greatest in 
this Nation, but the greatest in the world. 

That is the objective that I am setting out on in my 
third term, and I know that we are going to achieve that 
objective, and this will be a model for the entire world 
as well as the Nation. 

Mr. President, I pledge you that enthusiasm and that 
commitment. 

Tue Presment. Mr. Mayor, I would only add, with- 
out bringing a note of too much levity in here, that when 
the Boy Scouts were in a minute ago they referred to the 
fact that I was somewhat known as a sportsman. I know 
you are, too. Let us just hope and perhaps even predict 
that before that year 1976 comes around that Washing- 
ton will have won the Super Bowl. 

Mayor WasuincTon. I am charging them up. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. in his Oval Office at 
the White House. Judge Edward Allen Tamm of the United 


States Court of Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit, administered 
the oath of office. 
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Winthrop Rockefeller 


Statement by the President on the Death of the Former 
Governor of Arkansas. February 22, 1973 


Winthrop Rockefeller was a man of many dimensions. 
A successful businessman—the son of a great American 
family—he also knew from personal experience the life of 
hard manual labor. He was a leading force in the struggle 
for racial justice, and he contributed significantly not only 
to the preservation of our cultural heritage, but also 
brought new thinking to bear on numerous domestic 
problems. 

Winthrop Rockefeller gave greatly to the people of his 
adopted state, Arkansas, and they returned his devotion 
with political honor and personal affection. He gave, as 
well, to this Nation through his quiet philanthropy, his 
public leadership, and his enterprising sense of adventure 
in making America a better country. 

Mrs. Nixon and I join with all Americans in mourning 
the passing of a friend. 

Note: Winthrop Rockefeller, 60, died in Palm Springs, Calif., on 


February 22, 1973. He was Governor of Arkansas from 1967 to 
1970. 


The statement was made available by the White House Press 
Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Imports of Pianos 


Proclamation 4189. Dated February 20, 1973. 
Released February 22, 1973 


MopIFICATION OF TRADE AGREEMENT CONCESSION AND 
EXTENSION OF INCREASED RATE OF Duty ON IMPORTS 
oF CERTAIN PIANOS 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Pursuant to the authority vested in him by the Consti- 
tution and the statutes, including section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1351), and section 
201 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 
1821) (hereinafter “TEA” ), the President, by Proclama- 
tion No. 2929 of June 2, 1951, No. 3140 of June 13, 1956, 
and No. 3822 of December 16, 1967 (65 Stat. c12, 70 
Stat. c33, and 82 Stat. 1455), proclaimed such modifica- 
tions of existing duties as were found to be required or 
appropriate to carry out trade agreements into which he 
had entered; 

Among the proclaimed modifications were modifica- 
tions in the rate of duty on pianos which were provided 
for in item 725.02 of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States (19 U.S.C. 1202) (hereinafter “TSUS”) ; 


Pursuant to sections 201 (a) (2) and 351(a) (1) of the 
TEA (19 U.S.C. 1821(a) (2), 19 U.S.C. 1981(a)(1)), 
and in accordance with section 253(d) of said Act (19 
U.S.C. 1883 (d) ), and Article XIX of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58,8 UST 
(pt. 2) 1786), the President by Proclamation No. 3964 
of February 21, 1970 (84 Stat. 2212) proclaimed two new 
items in the TSUS for pianos, including item 725.01 
applicable to pianos, except grand pianos, and also pro- 
claimed increased duties on imports of such pianos in item 
924.00 of Subpart A of Part 2 of the Appendix to the 
TSUS, which increased duties are scheduled to terminate 
on February 21, 1973; 

In accordance with section 351(c)(2) of the TEA 
(19 U.S.C. 1981(c)(2)), after taking into account ad- 
vice received from the Tariff Commission under section 
351(d)(3) of the TEA (19 U.S.C. 1981(d)(3)) and 
after seeking advice of the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Labor, I have determined that the extension as herein- 
after proclaimed of the increased duties currently in ef- 
fect on imports of pianos, except grand pianos, provided 
for in item 924.00 of the TSUS from February 21, 1973 
to February 20, 1974, is in the national interest; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, acting under the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, includ- 
ing sections 201(a)(2) and 351(c)(2) of the Trade 
Expansion Act, and in accordance with section 253(d) 
of said Act and Article XIX of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, do proclaim that— 

(1) The column numbered 1 rates of duty provided 
for in TSUS item 725.01 by Proclamation 3822, as modi- 
fied by paragraph 2(b) of Proclamation 3964, are 
hereby further modified to read as follows: 


“ 





Rate of duty effective on and after— 





Feb. 21, 1970 Jan. 1, 1975 Jan. 1, 1976 





725.01 11.5% ad val. 10% adval. 8.5% ad val.” 





(2) The increased rate of duty on imports of pianos 
provided for in item 924.00 of Subpart A to Part 2 of the 
Appendix to the TSUS is extended to articles entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption on and 
after February 21, 1973, and before the close of Febru- 
ary 20, 1974. 

In Wrrness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twentieth day of February in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and seventy-three, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-seventh. 

RicHarp N1Ixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:31 am., 
February 22, 1973] 
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Special Consultant to the President 


Jobs for Veterans Program 


The President’s Informal Remarks Upon Receiving a 
Report on the Program From James F. Oates, Jr., 
National Chairman of Jobs for Veterans. 

February 23, 1973 


Tue Presment. One thing that I noted, and I, of 
course, am very gratified, is that our POW’s who are 
returning have enormous potential and have, of course, 
great affection and respect, and if every one of them has 
the offer of a job many of them are going to stay in the 
service. Others, of course, have offers of jobs, and there 
will be no problem. 

But we have to remember that in addition to the 
POW’s there are 2% million men who served in Viet- 
nam. They also need jobs and the very fact of the POW’s 
returning reminds us of our obligation to all veterans, 
because they were all fighting for the same cause, a cause 
which is one that we can be proud of and that they can be 
proud of and that our POW’s can be proud of, and that is 
why this project is so vitally important. 

Why don’t you tell us how you are coming along on 
this? 

Mr. Oates. Well, Mr. President, I want to do that 
very much indeed, and I have been looking forward to 
this opportunity. But before I do, I would like to take just 
a minute and return to Jobs for Veterans. I have called on 
Admiral Gayler and General Clay and had a long talk 
with both of them, largely having to do with the prisoners 
who are returning . . . and I was so thrilled and I know 
you will be enormously pleased, those officers said the 
prisoners of war on their arrival went out of their way 
to express the great respect for the President and... . 
Those are the men who mean so much. 

This is the report, and I think you will find it is succinct 
and it has some good lingo and some better facts. It shows 
in the table there, and in the charts, how the unemploy- 
ment ratio of veterans had gone below the unemployment 
rate of non-veterans in the same age group.* 


Tue Present. We would like jobs for them, too. 


Mr. Oates. Absolutely. This involves women veterans, 
also. There are 60,000 women. 


NoTE: The President met with Mr. Oates at 10:30 a.m. in his Oval 
Office at the White House and received the “1972 Annual Report: 
National Committee—Jobs for Veterans.” 

The White House Press Office also made available a report pre- 
pared by the Manpower Administration, Department of Labor, 
entitled “Employment Services to Veterans—A Year of Action: 
Report for Fiscal Year 1972” (Government Printing Office, 27 pp.). 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


*The report presented to the President shows Vietnam-era 
veterans’ unemployment (males aged 20-29) has been reduced from 
9.1 percent in the second quarter of FY 1971 to 5.9 percent as of 
January, 1973. 


Announcement of Appointment of Charles ]. DiBona. 
February 23, 1973. 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Charles J. DiBona as Special Consultant to the President. 
Mr. DiBona will report to the President through the three 
Assistants whom the President has designated as a special 
committee on energy matters, John D. Ehrlichman, Henry 
A. Kissinger and George P. Shultz. 

Mr. DiBona was born in Quincy, Mass., on Febru- 
ary 26, 1932. He received his B.S. in Engineering from the 
TInited States Naval Academy in 1956, and attended 
« «ford University in England as a Rhodes Scholar, earn- 
ing B.A. and M.A. degrees with first class honors in 
philosophy, politics, and economics. 

He served as an officer on active duty in the United 
States Navy from his graduation from the Naval Academy 
until 1967 when he resigned his commission to become ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Center for Naval Analyses. 
He has been president and chief executive officer of the 
Center since January of 1968. 

Mr. DiBona is married to the former Evelyn E. Rauch. 
They reside in Alexandria, Va., with their two children. 


Human Resources 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio Prior to 
Transmitting to the Congress the Fourth in a Series of 
State of the Union Messages. February 24, 1973 


Good afternoon. 

At the beginning of each new year, as we reflect on the 
state of our American Union, we seek again a definition of 
what America means. Carl Sandburg came close to cap- 
turing its real meaning in three simple words that became 
the title for one of his greatest poems: “The People, Yes.” 

America has risen to greatness because again and again 
when the chips were down, the American people have said 
yes—yes to the challenge of freedom, yes to the dare of 
progress, and yes to the hope of peace—even when defend- 
ing the peace has meant paying the price of war. 

America’s greatness will endure in the future only if our 
institutions continually rededicate themselves to saying yes 
to the people—yes to human needs and aspirations, yes to 
democracy and the consent of the governed, yes to equal 
opportunity and unlimited horizons of achievement for 
every American. 

It is in this spirit of rededication that I will send to the 
Congress in the next few days the fourth section of my 
1973 State of the Union report—a message on the progress 
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we have made, the steps we now must take, in helping 
people to help themselves through our Federal programs 
for human resources. 

1973 is a year full of opportunity for great advances 
on this front. After more than 10 years of war, we have 
successfully completed one of the most unselfish missions 
ever undertaken by one nation in the defense of another, 
and now the coming of peace permits us to turn our 
attention more fully to the works of compassion, concern, 
and social progress at home. 

The seriousness of your Government’s commitment to 
make the most of this opportunity is evidenced by the 
record level of funding for human resources programs pro- 
posed in our new budget—$125 billion—nearly twice the 
amount that was being spent on such programs when I 
took office in 1969. 

Let us look behind this impersonal label, “human re- 
sources,” let us see some examples of the way these 
programs are helping to provide a better life for the 
American people. 

Social security cash benefits for the elderly and the dis- 
abled in fiscal year 1974 will be twice what they were 4 
years ago. 

Next year, five million additional poor, aged, and 
disabled persons will receive increased health benefits. 

Hundreds of counties, which previously had no food 
programs to assure nutrition for the needy, have them 
now—hunger is being eliminated from American life. 

Hundreds of school districts, which were giving black 
or brown children inferior educations in separate school 
systems at the time we took office, now give all their chil- 
dren an equal chance to learn together in the same schools. 

A new student assistance system is being established to 
bring higher education within reach of every qualified 
student in America. 

We have launched a national drive for the conquest 
of cancer. We have advanced a workable proposal to 
provide comprehensive health insurance for every Amer- 
ican family. 

Health and education benefits for our veterans have 
been substantially increased. High-priority job programs 
have decreased the unemployment rate among Vietnam- 
era veterans by almost one-third during the past year 
alone. 


Sweeping reforms have been set in motion to assure our 
senior citizens of quality nursing home care and of a better 
chance to live with dignity in homes of their own. 


Legislative proposals to increase self-determination and 
economic opportunity for the American Indian have been 
laid before the Congress. They will be resubmitted to the 
Congress this year. 

Outlays for civil rights activities in 1974 will be more 
than $3 billion—that’s 34 times what they were at the 
beginning of this Administration. With this support, we 
are closer today than ever before to the realization of a 
truly just society, where all men—and all women—are 
equal in the eyes of the law. 


These achievements, and others that I will outline in 
my message to the Congress, constitute a record to be 
proud of, a good beginning to build on. 

But there are certain other aspects of the state of our 
Union’s human resources which urgently need reform. 

During the 1960's, the Federal Government undertook 
ambitious, sometimes almost utopian, commitments in one 
area of social policy after another, elbowing aside the 
State and local governments and the private sector, and 
establishing literally hundreds of new programs based on 
the assumption that any human problem could be solved 
simply by throwing enough Federal dollars at it. 

The intention of this effort was laudable, but the results 
in case after case amounted to dismal failure, The money 
which left Washington in a seemingly inexhaustible flood 
was reduced to a mere trickle by the time it had filtered 
through all the layers of bureaucrats, consultants, and so- 
cial workers, and finally reached those whom it was sup- 
posed to help. Too much money has been going to those 
who were supposed to help the needy and too little to the 
needy themselves. Those who make a profession out of 
poverty got fat, the taxpayer got stuck with the bill, and 
the disadvantaged themselves got little but broken 
promises. 

We must do better than this. The American people de- 
serve compassion that works—not simply compassion that 
means well. They deserve programs that say yes to human 
needs by saying no to paternalism, social exploitation, and 
waste. 

In order to bring our programs up to this standard, we 
have carefully reviewed each of them with three ques- 
tions in mind: 

How can we reform the decision-making process to 
bring it closer to the people whom these decisions will 
affect? 

How can we get more value and productivity out of 
every tax dollar devoted to human resources? 

How can we reform our approach to the delivery of 
services so as to give people the assistance they need with- 
out taking away their freedom or decreasing their self- 
reliance and their self-respect? 

Here are some of the reforms we propose: 

To give the people served a better and greater voice in 
education and manpower training programs, we propose 
to convert them from narrow, fragmented, categorical 
programs—closely controlled from Washington—into new 
Special Revenue Sharing programs which will provide 
Federal funds to be used within broad areas as each State 
and community judges best to meet its own special needs. 

To make the Federal health care dollar go further, we 
propose to eliminate programs whose job is done—such 
as hospital construction subsidies which if continued 
would only worsen the national oversupply of hospital 
beds and further inflate medical costs. The savings 
achieved would help to make possible increases in other 
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areas—such as over $100 million more next year in cancer 
and heart disease research. 

To make the economic opportunity dollar go further, 
we propose to transfer most of the antipoverty programs 
now conducted by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
into the appropriate Cabinet departments, thereby mak- 
ing them more efficient by linking them with other re- 
lated Federal activities. 

To ensure that all of our people are provided with a 
decent income under circumstances that will increase 
human dignity rather than eroding such basic values as 
the family structure and the dignity of work, we will work 
with the Congress to improve the welfare system. A system 
which penalizes a person for going to work and rewards a 
person for going on welfare is totally alien to the Amer- 
ican tradition of self-reliance and self-respect. That is why 
reforming the present welfare system has been, and will 
continue to be, one of our major goals. 

The overall effect of these reforms will be the elimina- 
tion of programs that are wasteful so that we can concen- 
trate on programs that work. They will make possible the 
continued growth of Federal efforts to meet human 
needs—while at the same time helping to prevent a bal- 
looning budget deficit that could lead to higher taxes, 
higher prices, higher interest rates for all Americans. 

Despite what some people say, fiscal responsibility is 
not just a rich man’s concern. If we were to spend our 
economy into a tailspin in the name of social welfare, we 
would only be punishing those we sought to help. Over the 
course of our history, the free American economy has done 
more to combat poverty and to raise our standard of liv- 
ing than any government program imaginable. The stable, 
healthy growth of our economy must remain the corner- 
stone of all of our human resources policies in the 1970's. 

To our great credit we Americans are a restless and im- 
patient people—we are a nation of idealists. We dream of 
eradicating poverty, and hunger, discrimination, igno- 
rance, disease, and fear, and we would like to do it all 
today. But in order to reach these goals, we need to connect 
this warmhearted impatience of ours with another equally 
American trait—and that is levelheaded common sense. 

We ned to forge a new approach to human services 
in this country—an approach which will treat people as 
more than just statistics—an approach which recognizes 
that problems like poverty and unemployment, health 
care and the costs of education are more than cold abstrac- 
tions in a government file drawer. 

I know how tough these problems are, because I grew 
up with them. But I also know that with the right kind of 
help and the right kind of spirit they can be overcome. 

I believe that no American family should be denied 
good health care because of inability to pay. But I also 
believe that no family should be deprived of the freedom 
to make its own health care arrangements without bu- 
reaucratic meddling. 


I believe that no boy or girl should be denied a quality 
education. But I also believe that no child should have 
to ride a bus miles away from his neighborhood school 
in order to achieve an arbitrary racial balance. 

I believe that no American family should have to suffer 
for lack of income or to break up because the welfare 
regulations encourage it. But I also believe that we should 
never make it more comfortable or more profitable to live 
on a welfare check than on a paycheck. 

I believe that Government must be generous and hu- 
mane. But I also believe that Government must be eco- 
nomically responsible. We must reform or end programs 
that do not work. We must discontinue those programs 
that have served their purpose, so that our limited re- 
sources can be applied to programs that produce 100 cents 
worth of human benefits for every tax dollar spent. 

Working together to meet human needs and unlock 
human potential is the greatest adventure upon which any 
people can embark. I pledge continued, strong Federal 
leadership in this work. But we have learned the hard way 
that Washington cannot do the whole job by itself. State 
and local governments, private institutions, and each in- 
dividual American must do their part as well. 

Let us give all our citizens the help they need. But let 
us also remember that each of us bears a basic obligation 
to help ourselves and to help our fellow man, and no one 
else can assume that obligation for us—least of all the 
Federal Government. 

If we shirk our individual responsibility, the American 
dream will never be more than a dream. But if the people 
say yes to this challenge, and if government says yes to the 
people, we can make that dream come true in the lives of 
all Americans. 

Thank you and good afternoon. 


NOTE: The President recorded the address for broadcast on radio 
at 1:06 p.m. on Saturday, February 24, 1973. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations sub- 
mitted to the Senate, below. 


February 19 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Henry L. Diamond, of Port Washington, N.Y., as Chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environ- 
mental Quality, succeeding Laurance S. Rockefeller, of 
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New York, N.Y. The President also announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Rockefeller to fill the remainder of Mr. 
Diamond’s term, which expires May 3, 1973, as a member 
of the Committee. 


February 21 


The President today accepted the resignation of C. A. 
Butler as United States Marshal for the District of Mary- 
land, effective January 17, 1973. 

The President today acknowledged the retirement of 
Joe McDonald Ingraham as a United States Circuit 
Judge for the Fifth Circuit, effective upon the confirma- 
tion of a successor or on July 31, 1973, whichever date 
occurs first. 

The President today acknowledged the retirement of 
Omer Poos as a United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of Illinois, effective on April 1, 1973, or 
upon the confirmation of a successor, whichever date 
occurs last. 

The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William J. Deachman III, of Ashland, N.H., to be 
United States Attorney for the District of New Hampshire 
for a term of 4 years. 

The President today directed the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Labor to certify the Bernie Shoe Company of 
Haverhill, Mass., and its workers as eligible to apply for 
adjustment assistance under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. 

The President sent messages of condolence to Col. 
Mu’ammar al-Qadhafi, Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Council of Libya, and to Anwar al-Sadat, President of the 
Arab Republic of Egypt, on the shooting down of a 
Libyan commercial airliner over the Sinai Desert by Is- 
raeli fighter planes. 


February 22 


The President held a breakfast meeting at the White 
House with the bipartisan Congressional leadership. 


The President hosted a reception at the White House 
for approximately 200 Senators and Representatives to 
thank those Members of Congress who have supported 
him over the past 4 years on his Vietnam policies. 


February 23 


The President held a breakfast meeting at the White 
House with William P. Rogers, Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam J. Porter, Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, William H. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, and Dr. Henry A. Kis- 
singer, Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, for consultation prior to the convening of the 
International Conference on Vietnam in Paris on 
February 26. 

Hafez Ismail, National Security Adviser to the Presi- 
dent of the Arab Republic of Egypt, met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 

Ambassador John A. Volpe met with the President at 
the White House prior to assuming his post as United 
States Ambassador to Italy. 

The King and Queen of the Mardi Gras’ 1973 Wash- 
ington Carnival Ball, Gordon Lambert, of Shreveport, La., 
and Melanie Roemer, of Bossier City, La., called on the 
President at the White House. They were accompanied 
by Representative Joe D. Waggoner, Jr., of Louisiana, 
and 32 Mardi Gras queens and 24 Mardi Gras princesses. 

The President today accepted with deep personal regret 
and gratitude for his services to the Administration the 
resignation of Neal Ball as Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 

The President today accepted, with deep gratitude 
for his contributions and with regret, the resignation of 
T. Keith Glennan as United States Representative to the 


International Atomic Energy Agency, effective March 16, 
1973. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released February 17, 1973 


Biographical data: L. Patrick Gray III, 
Director-designate of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 


Released February 22, 1973 


News briefing: on the President’s message to 
Congress on the American economy—by 
Ezra Solomon, member, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted February 19, 1973 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the terms indicated: 

JoHN R. Evans, of Utah, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 5, 
1973, vice James J. Needham, resigned. 

Pur A. Loomis, Jr., of California, for 
the remainder of the term expiring 
June 5, 1974, vice William J. Casey. 

G. Braprorp Cook, of Illinois, for the 
term expiring June 5, 1977, vice Philip 
A. Loomis, term expired. 


Submitted February 20, 1973 


Rosert W. Lone, of California, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, vice 
Thomas K. Cowden, resigned. 


Submitted February 21, 1973 


VINCENT P. Bronno, of New Jersey, to be a@ 
United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey vice Robert Shaw, 
deceased. 

Davi LuKE Norman, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Associate Judge, Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia, for the 
term of 15 years vice Stanley S. Harris, 
elevated. 

Louis Patrick Gray III, of Connecticut, to 
be Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation (new position) . 


Submitted February 22, 1973 


James N. GABRIEL, of Massachusetts, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Massachusetts for the term of four years 
vice Joseph L. Tauro. 

JAMES F. COMPANION, of West Virginia, to be 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of West Virginia for the term 
of four years vice Paul C. Camilletti, 
resigning. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved February 16, 1973 


Public Law 93-7 
Joint resolution relating to the date for 
the submission of the report of the Joint 
Economic Committee on the President’s 
Economic Report. 

Public Law 93-6 
Joint resolution to extend the life of the 
Commission on Highway Beautification 
established under section 123 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1970. 


Approved February 17, 1973 


Public Law 93-8 
Joint resolution to designate the Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston, Texas, as 
the “Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center” in 
honor of the late President. 
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